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It is a legitimate and helpful business. c 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
Re: THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” | 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


‘ 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


G Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 








Seventeenth Year 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE | 


Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 


101 TREMONT ST., ,.., BOSTON, MASS. 
Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sxiensin,'itsS,2ectious trom the atlantic sex boar ve 


the Pacific, Manual Training, $600,-Traveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Dowestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers., 





SYRACUSE. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. ‘ We prepare for any cer- 
tifieate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY iniccnce!® rf Pi °merety hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT is something but if it 


you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that is more. Ours” RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD. W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 





HE TEACHERS’ 


yan Cie Ome. in Om €* 


CHICAGO 





' 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE % "20'2%iscon se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 














Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





he * Recommends college a nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 
« Pratt Teacher’s Agency sFcseosite 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NOTES 


— About $15,000 is earned annually 
by the boys in the co-operative industrial 
course in the high school at Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


— After ten years of service a teacher 
in Schenectady, N. Y., may obtain a 
year’s leave of absence for study or travel 
abroad, receiving one-third payment of 
salary. 


—A comparison of 625 star athletes 
of the Naval Academy, with 580 non- 
athletes, in both cases from the classes 
of 1892-1911, shows that apparently 
the non-athletes are in better physical 
condition than the athletes. 


— “We are destroying the eyes of a 
large number of school children by the 
burden of continuous near work to which 
they are subjected,” says Dr. F. Park 
Lewis, of Buffalo. He suggests as a 
remedy, in addition to the use of eye- 
glasses, reduction in the amount of work 
dependent directly upon the printed page. 
“Let us have more thinking and fewer 
books,” he declared. 


MUSICAL MATTERS 
MOMENT 


Whether a person wishes to hear the 
newest musical selections, or old favories 
sung and played by artists of note who are 
at the present creating a sensation in mu- 
sical circles, every desire is certain to be 
gratified on the Victor. 

The new list of Victor Records for No- 
vember contains music to suit every taste, 
whether it be for operatic arias or popular 
songs, instrumental selections or vocal 
music. The great Caruso sings another of 
those Neapolitan songs which he renders so 
well. 

Tetrazzini, Johanna . Gadski, Mmes. 
Sparks, Case and Mattfield and other 
noted artists contribute to the list. 

The list of popular songs is unusually 
fine. They are amusing and entertain- 
ing, and are given by singers who are 
skilled in the rendering of songs of this 
kind — artists who are able to bring out 
clearly the amusing features of the comic 
numbers, or do full justice to the melodi- 
ous strains of the ballads. 

There’s an abundance of dance music, 
too, in this new list of records —a full 
dozen one-steps, two-steps, turkey-trots, 
and, tangos, played by the Victor Military 
Band with dash and spirit and with the 
irresistible swing which make the Victor 
dance records so extremely popular. 

So whether you just want to sit in an 
easy chair and enjoy music by listening to 
it, or whether you want something that 
you can enjoy by dancing to it, every wish 
is gratified by the Victor through its 
splendid offering of music. This new 
list of records can now be heard at any 
Victor dealer’s — a free concert which any 
one may enjoy. 


OF THE 





(NOTICE — CONTINUED ON PAGE 663) 
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ORDER CHRISTMAS PICTURES TO-DAY Ber air Ps y 4 Pictures 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
Send 25 cents for Send 26 cents for 


25 art subjects, 54 x 8, or 13 Bird Pictures in Natural 
25 Madonnas, or 25kittens,or Colors, 7°x 9, or 
25 for children, or $1.00 for oe 
the 4 sets. No two pictures 13 New York Edition Art 
alike. A choice gift! Subjects, 7 x 9. 
Send $1.00 for Art Set of 100 pictures, 54x 8. From it 


you can make up 3 or 4 gifts. Art Booklet “Madonnas” 
for 25 cents. 











Study pictures of the Madonnas in December, also 
other famous pictures. Give each pupil a beautiful 
Madonna picture for a Christmas gift. Teach the 
Christmas story with the PERRY PICTURES. 





(The one-cent pictures are 10 to 15 times as large as these Madonnas) 
HALF CENT SIZE. 3x34. 50 for25 cents. TWO CENT SIZE. 7x9, 13 for 26 cents. ner ‘ 

’ This is our busiest season of 
ONE CENT SIZE. 53x8. 25for25cents) SEVENCENT SIZE. 10x12. 5 for 35 cents. the year. Do not wait a day 








Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. before sending in your orders for 
Pictures of 25 common birds and a very brief description of each for 50 cents. Christmas Gifts. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 22 x 28, including margin. 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 
CATALOGUE of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a colored Bird picture for 3 two-cent stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, bepartment 1, MALDEN, MASS. 




















MASTER-MODEL 


of the 


Royal Standard Typewriter 


$75.00 No Extras 


Gov. Ricuarp METCALFE, Panama Canal Zone 


IsTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION 
CaNAL ZONE 


i : Ancon, CANAL ZONE 
19 Exclusive Features Found in &« Sept. 11, 1913 


No Other Standard Typewriter. Dear Sir: I have, for many ag been personally ‘acquainted 
: with the chief officers of the T. C. U. It is unnecessary to state 
Combines all the advantages of that in the community where they have lived their reputation 
several models in one Master- is of the highest. 

Model. RICHARD L, METCALFE 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER 60. $50.00 FOR YOU 


58 E. Monroe Street , ’ : , : 
CHICAGO each month while you are disabled by accident, sickness or quarantine. 


$1,000 cash for the accidental loss of life, sight, hands or feet. 


Branch Offices and Agencies the Numerous other benefits that will protect your savings and insure your 
World Over. income 


= The T. C. U., a National Organization for Teachers, will give you all 
POST CARDS |] of this protection in one policy. That is the reason why one T. C. U, in 


PE anlar helaeg + ng five, each year, is paid a benefit. This complete protection is furnished 


Sample package of 20 penny cards or 10 higher grade |} for a $2.00 enrollment fee (to be paid but once) and three $5.00 pay- 


Teachers, s and Girls wanted to act t 
Views of Historical Piiladelphis S0c ter t0" Should |) Ments due Nov. 1, Feb. 1, and May 1 each year. 


in every collection. 
POST CARD DISTRIBUTING CO. 


725 Arch Street - Philadelphia, Pa. TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
School Dept. DEPT. P. 1411 O STREET, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


ATT LT 
DRAWING AND COLOR-WORK Please send application and full particulars concerning your complete Protection 


learned at home during spare moments, will qualify Policy for teachers. 
Jou ss an Art Teacher or a poke 
Gressive 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


For the glad Christmas Season nothing is so pleasing to the children or to the parents as a public entertain- 
composed entirely of original matter especially written for the purpose, and all are arranged by persons of wide 
features, while all.the others contain much material that is appropriate to or can be adapted to such occasions. 

















Children’s Speakers 


TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 
& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “‘speaks his piece.” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 16 cents. 


CHILD'S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. &I.. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 
specially written for this book. For children of six years. Paper 


binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos. M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his own 
iece. For children of seven years. Paper bind- 

, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations for little 
people, mostly in verse and ranging in length from 
four to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This 


volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces for just 
that age when the child’s natural diffidence makes 
the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. ByE.C. &L. J. 
Rook. This book is composed of bright, cheery, and 
wholesome recitations by the most popular authors, . 
For children of twelve years. Paper, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
Upward of seventy recitations of exceptional merit, 
carefully arranged for grammar grades and ungraded 
schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, Farrar, 
Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. For children of thirteen 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 


excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
ror children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 4 


Children’s Dialogues 


LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 
and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of ten years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg. A varied, well-balanced book, which 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 
_— The dialogues are all simple and easily 

arned. Forchildren of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. : 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 
volume. One of the best booksin print. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 

















HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS. by 
Alice M. Kellogg. _ The real jolly spirit of the great holidays is in 
every page. Complete programs for Christmas and autumn. For 
children from five to fifteen years. Price, 25 cents. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. By Alice M. Kellogg. Here 
are gathered together carols, new and quaint. plays, tableaux, and 
charades. Besides, there are many plans for Christmas partics. 
my new and novel. For children from five to fifteen years. Pr ce, 

cents. 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg. 
This bcok contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter 
holidays and birthdays, programs for parties, all designed to make 
jolly this trying season of the year. For children from ten to fifteen 
years. Price, 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
book is brimful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, 
parades, medleys, etc. There is not a dull or uninteresting piece in 
ihe whole collection. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 


binding, 25 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E.C. & 


L. J. Rook. Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, 
Pantomimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, 
etc. All specially prepared, directions simple. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Composed of a number of original and simple plays, 
short comedies, and other attractive entertainments, 
all easily produced, and sure of success. For chil- 
dren of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. ByE.C. &L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially prepared for this volume. Con- 
tains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill, and March, Mother 
Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tam- 
bourine Drill, etc. Fullest directions and success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to fifteen 
years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Henry Firth 
Wood. Many of the pieces make their first appearance in this 
volume, while a number of others are original creations of the 
compiler. No reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 
to be without this book. Paper ing, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles (. 
Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation boo! 
published. Contains many of the best humorous selections. Eve: 

iece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one among them. Paper 
inding, 30 cents, 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irisii, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of sen‘ 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of 


their kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, et 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 

Doubtless th: 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to tt 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and private entertainment 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


ment. But just where to get the material is a serious problem. These books solve it. Many of them are 
experience in preparation of entertainment books. A number of them are devoted exclusively to Christmas 
They contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, and plays. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg For each warm weather hcliday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. They can be 
given on any ordinary stage or platform, and require nothing difficult 
inthe way of costume. Paper ing, 30 cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found in one 


volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 


in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 


field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is full 


of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of more 
than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all 


grades of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, 


A. M. In variety of subject and adaptation to oc- | 
casion this book has special points of merit, and 
the dialogues will be found both interesting and 


instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 


Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks-as well as for the older people, and 
furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Pro- 


vision is made for young and old, grave and gay. 
The subjects are well chosen, and the dialogues are 


full of lifeand sparkle. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among them 
are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with Grouping and 
Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, 
Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine 
Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique featuzes are 
introduced. There are nearly one hundred diagrams illustrating 
the movements. Among the more popular and pleasing drills are 
the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, 
Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper 

, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it’? — found just what is wanted for use in 
Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
great writer, Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those children learn 
about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. By Rosamond Livingstone McNaught. 
Sunday Schools, Day Schools, the Home Circle, all demand good 
material for Christmas. This book contains just what is wanted. 
Every piece is absolutely new, not a single one having been pr 
viously published. It contains nothing but Christmas Recitation. 
in prose and poetry, suited to young and old. Price, 30 cents. 


to any address upon receipt of price 


HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By SaraS. Rice. 
These selections are especially adapted to 
Christmas. New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. It contains many 
original exercises, dialogues, and novel 
entertainments suitable especially to the 
Christmas Holidays as well as to Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Clara J. Denton- 
For each holiday there are two or more features —diaJogues, drills, 
motion songs, exercises, plays. Among the days provided for are 
New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Flag 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Easter 
and Christmas. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Contains a wide 
variety of new and original dialogues expressly prepared for this 
work by a corps of especially qualified writers. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 

SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John 


H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared for college 
use and containing a superior collection of short prose 
extracts from the leading orato s and writers of all 
ages and nations. Paper bi , 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. [For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This collection 
comprises speeches from the most eminent clergymen, 
lecturers, and writers’ of the century, and contains 
good, stirring recitations, adapted to every kind of 


temperance occasion. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings and 


Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An _ excellent 
collection of 150 pieces of unusual merit, suited to 
Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniver- 


sary Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed 


of originally prepared responsive exercises, dramatized 
Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to all 
kinds of anniversary celebrations or other public exer- 
cises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 


binding, 30 cents 
MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 


Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
materia! especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and all is 


eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. 


vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. 
book contains an abundance of the best for both 
classes, all written to order by one who knows 
how todo it well. There are jokes, monologues, 
dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and 


short farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. 
L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely in 
character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, 
the situations are always ingenious, and the 
plots are such as to hold the attention of an 
audience from the beginning to the end, 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 
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NEW PRIMARY READING 












BARNARD LANGUAGE READER (Paine) 


For First School Year 30 cents 


Offers an interesting variety of material for dramati- 
zation, reproduction, and memory work. Besides 
simple adaptations of seven popular nursery stories, 
such as “The Three Bears,” “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” and “The Little Red Hen,” the book contains 
a number of fables and folk tales, which illustrate 
the various duties and faults of childhood. The 
poetry, for the most part classic in character, is popular 
with small boys and girls. The matter is arranged 
with reference to the seasons. 


Among the very 
attractive illustrations are twenty-three in colors. 





SKINNER AND LAWRENCE’S LITTLE 
DRAMAS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


For Third School Year 35 cents 

The little plays in this book are derived largely 
from well-known prose and poetical selections of high 
literary quality. Among them are adaptations from 
Kate Greenaway, Thomas Hood, Laura E. Richards, 
Lydia Maria Child, and John Ruskin. The plays 
may either be acted by the children, or be used simply 
as reading lessons to aid in securing correct tones an 
natural expression. If memorized qnd_ presente: 
as plays, the scenery may readily be improvised from 
objects always at hand in the school-room. 











On request we shall be glad to send our attractive illustrated Guide to 
Good Reading, describing 268 volumes, on all subjects, for all grades 








AMERICAN 


New York | 


BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


























For 
Nerve. Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
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Concerning Text-Books 
M. V. O’SHEA, The University of Wisconsin 


ECENTLY I asked a group of one hundred students 
to say what is the proper use of the text-book in 
teaching a subject in the elementary school. What 
was desired was to get the more or less spontaneous 

views of persons who had been through the high school, 
and had completed two or three years in the university, 
but who had not taught, and had not had training in 
teaching. It was the opinion of this group that a text- 
book usually presents the knowledge in any subject in 
a condensed and available form, and it should be thor- 
oughly mastered by pupils. Asked whether the literal 
statements of a text should be memorized, the students 
said that the writer of a text-book knew how to state truths 
better than elementary school pupils, and probably his 
statements should, as a rule, be learned “by heart.” 

It would doubtless not be beyond the facts to say that 
the majority, perhaps, of text-book writers are unable 
to take the point of view of the pupils for whom the books 
are prepared. The average text-book contains just a 
summary of the knowledge possessed by an author who has 
gone far beyond the point reached by the novice in any 
field. Speaking generally, and allowing for noteworthy 
exceptions, authors summarize knowledge in the most 
general way, as they appreciate it at their stage of develop- 
ment. Now, it is the simplest fact of everyday observa- 
tion that for a novice to memorize the abstract propositions 
of one who has gone through the concrete aspects of a 
subject, and has entered the generalizing period, is about 
the most profitless thing which he could do. These propo- 
sitions are to the learner merely verbal. The concrete 
data upon which the author has based them are not within 
the experience of the novice, and hence the statements 
must be more or less unintelligible. Further, if a pupil 
learns “by heart” the principles of any subject, when he 
has not had experience with the concrete facts upon which 
they are based, he is likely to be injured rather than helped, 
because this merely verbal learning may make him immune 
to genuine understanding later on. Stated in another way, 
it would probably be better for a child not to learn any- 
thing about a topic rather than to acquire mere words con- 
cerning it, because these may come to stand as a barrier 
between the individual and a vital dynamic knowledge of 
the subject. 

In all times, so far as I have been able to make out, the 
chief tragedy in teaching has been that adults seek to graft 
their generalized knowledge upon the novice, with the 
result that the latter may get only formal, technical, me- 
chanical propositions about things. The struggle of the 
ages, educationally, has been to develop a method of in- 
structing the young, which will raise them, step by step, 
as rapidly and economically as possible, through the actual 
experiences of the race, so that they will be able to appre- 
ciate the generalizations based upon all this concrete 
material. The almost irresistible tendency of al’ of us 
teachers is to short-circuit this process of development 
by jumping at once from childhood into adult abstractions. 

Text-books are written far more effectively to-day than 
they were twenty years ago, when the present writer 
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began teaching. Every day new ones come to hand that 
show increasing appreciation of the needs of the learner 
in acquiring any subject. But even so, text-books should 
play only a minor role in the teaching of any subject. The 
chief work must be done outside of the text in making the 
pupil deal at first hand with the actual facts in any sub- 
ject. He ought probably to learn the statements in his 
text-book if they are well written; but the teacher must 
never leave him until he has demonstrated that he can 
apply any principle he has learned in all the typical ways 
in which it ought to be applied to the concrete situations 
to which it refers. An effective teacher always sees that 
text-book statements of any matter can be interpreted 
in terms of concrete data, and can be applied to actual 
situations to which they relate. 


Why Edwin Failed 


MARIAN CHURCHILL GRAVES 
M' ROWE felt that her patience was strained to 








the breaking point. This was the second child 

who had come to her from School No. 19 with 

excellent standings on his report card, only to 
prove himself far behind her second grade. If teaching had 
been properly done it would not be necessary for a child 
to stay nights after school that he might catch up with 
his grade when transferring from one school to another in 
the same city. But to-morrow would be her local visiting 
day and she would visit the second grade at No. 19 and 
find out what they were doing, anyhow. 

On the morrow, Miss Rowe presented herself early at 
Miss Lane’s door. She had been at a loss to account for 
the seeming lack of preparation which the pupils from this 
grade displayed, for Miss Lane was considered a most 
excellent teacher. Her observations made the problem 
even more baffling. It would seem that no child, be he 
ever so dull, could fail to Jearn in the attentive atmosphere 
of the room. There were no unresponsive children. There 
was no half-hearted work. Every child caught the teach- 
er’s enthusiasm and did his best cheerfully. 

At the beginning of the session Miss Rowe recognized 
a child who had been transferred from her room to No. 19 
a few weeks before. Edwin was an unusually bright, 
open-eyed boy and she had felt much regret at losing him. 
But there had been some satisfaction in the thought that 
he would reflect credit on his past teaching. 

Much to her surprise Edwin stumbled now in his reading 
and he failed twice in the oral number work. What could 
be the reason? She knew that the child was not timid 
and he was without doubt able to do second grade work. 
Of course, the child could not be expected to know work 
that he had never been taught. Why, that was it! He 
had never had this work. She could hardly wait for the 
opportunity to tell Miss Lane why her star did not shine 
in this firmament. And that must be what was wrong with 
the laddies Miss Lane had sent her. The fault lay not 
with the teacher, nor with the children, but with the course 
of study. 

“T came here with a chip on my shoulder, Miss Lane,” 
she said, at the close of the session. “I couldn’t under- 
stand why the two children you sent me should be so far 
behind my grade until I saw my former high honor pupil, 
Edwin, here to-day. You began at one place in the course 
of study and I at another.” 

“And I have been wondering about Edwin,” responded 
Miss Lane. “Our visiting days are of some value if they 
bring about disclosures like this.” 

After examining the general course of study for twenty 
weeks then in use, they agreed that a six weeks’ outline 
was needed to supplement this course. Armed with the 
tale of their problem and its solution they presented them- 
selves at the superintendent’s office and received a most 
cordial welcome. Sometimes it gladdens a superintendent’s 
heart to feel that his teachers are interested as much in the 
efficiency of the whole system of schools as in their own 
small part. 
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As an outcome of this conference committees from the 
force of teachers were chosen at the next general teachers’ 
meeting — these committees to divide the outline {o 
each grade into six-week periods. When an Edwin i: 
transferred from one school to another in the city of U — 
nowadays, he begins where he left off, losing no time by 
the change. , 

Every system of schools has its particular problems, and 
co-operation is the keynote for their solution. 





Aesthetic Development 
Through Poems 


ANNA MAE Brapy 
I T is not the main business of the primary teacher to 


take the child just so far along the intellectual road 
by giving him a stipulated amount of reading, writing, 


number and handwork. But, rather, it should be her 


business to instill in that child’s mind a love for the beav- 
tiful — the beautiful in nature, in art, and in literature, 
and through the interest aroused lead him to see that the 
various school activities are only opportunities through 


which he will be led on to a higher plane of enjoyment of f 


things still more beautiful. 

If at the end of the first school year, the teacher finds 
her children have read only two books instead of six, as her 
last year’s class did, and if they have not covered the number 
outline furnished by the Superintendent, but she finds 
they much prefer to listen to a story or poem, or to be out 
of-doors looking at the trees and flowers and birds, she 
should not be discouraged and regard her work as a failure. 
For, after all, we are not training them for the next grade, 
but for life. The child remembers longest what he learns 
in these first years of school. Then let us resolve to give 
him something that is worth while. Poetry appeals to a 
child at first chiefly through the sense of rhythm and it 
contains untold possibilities. It is needless to say that 
the teacher must love good poetry before she can lead her 
pupils to love it. 

The first requisite for a poem for primary children is that 
it have rhythm. Then it must be childlike, dealing 
with conditions with which they are familiar. ‘The teacher 
must know the poem perfectly. Then she presents it asa 
whole, giving it in her best possible manner, for the children 
will imitate her expression. -She may give it more than 
once, if necessary. She then brings out the meaning of 
any words or phrases she thinks the children do not know. 
Next they discuss it and the teacher, by clever questioning, 
brings out the meaning. Now they are ready to commit 
it: Usually this is done by the teacher saying a line or 
verse and having different children repeat it. After the 
poem is learned and they enjoy saying it, give the name 
of the author. Let them learn of the author through his 
works — not of the works through the author. 

One must work for good expression in giving these 
poems and that is best secured by individual drill, rather 
then concert work. Rightly presented, reciting these 
poems is a good form of voice training. 

One or more poems should be taught each month. They 
might be first given by the teacher in Opening Exercises: 
the long words sounded and the meanings made clear 
during the phonic lesson and the poem itself taught in the 
language period. 

The following is a list suitable for first grade children: 


September Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Pitty Pat and Tippy Toe Eugene Field. 
My Shadow Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod Eugene Field. 
Hiawatha (parts selected) Longfellow. 
The Wind Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Children’s Hour Longfellow. 

The Swing. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep From the German. 
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The Winter Noon Hour 


Fanniz L. Battou 
T was early in November and.a cold wind, whistling 
around the schoolhouse, told that winter was fast 
coming on. At eleven-thirty the children of Grade 
One had been dismissed, but there were some twelve 


_ or fifteen still in the room who had remained for their 


lunches. It was the custom for these children to play out- 
of-doors, but the cold had driven them in to-day. 

For awhile they played at the sand-table, but this soon 
became an old story and a spirit of restlessness pervaded 
the room. 

“Let’s play something,” said Jack. 

Everyone was interested at once and came flocking around 
Jack to see what it would be. 

“‘Let’s play tag,” said boisterous Mary. 

“T’m afraid that’s too noisy for the school-room,” cau- 
tioned Miss Brunel. 

“How would hide and seek do? No, I guess that’s 
‘bout as noisy as tag,” venturéd Tom. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said practical Harold, “let’s play 
button-button, that won’t make very much noise.” 

“‘T’m buttoner.” 

“No; I am.” 

“Didn’t I choose the game?” 

“Tf I’m not it, I won’t play at all.” 

Finally Miss Brunel came to the rescue, and the game 
was started in peace, but soon dissension arose again, and 
when Miss Brunel realized that there was not only one 
noon of this sort, but many more during thé long winter, 
she was convinced that here was a real problem to be solved. 
To keep the children employed in a happy way and yet 
to have something different from “school” was what she 
wanted to do,-and above all she wanted to nourish and 
develop unselfishness and altruism, which she had that day 
seen to be sorely lacking. 

The next noon when the room was dismissed she called 
the remaining children to her. Each brought a little red 
chair and when a circle was made, the room became very 
quiet, for something told the children they were to have a 
story. 

“What month is this?” began Miss Brunel. 

“November,” came from the red chairs. 

“And next month?” 

“December.” 

“What comes in December that everyone loves?” 

“Christmas!” 

“And why do we have Christmas?” 

“Because it’s Jesus’ Birthday,” piped Louise. 

“How can we make this beautiful birthday a happy 
one?” 

J is y being kind and giving things to people,” ventured 
ob. 

“How many like to make others happy?” 

All the little hands went up. 

“T have a beautiful secret and it’s a secret about making 
others happy and all the children may be in the secret. 
Far away in a big city is a large red brick house, that we 
call a hospital. In this hospital are ever so many little 
children. But none of them are like you. Some of them 
must be in bed all the time, others sit in wheel chairs and 
some one pushes them around. Some walk on crutches. 
None of them can run and play. One thing that they like 
to do better than anything else is to look at books, and I 
thought perhaps you would like to make some scrap-books 
for their Christmas. If we begin now and work each noon 
we ought to make ever so many.” 

“Oh, yes, let’s do that!” 

“Oh, goody! ” 

“Can we begin this very minute?” were some of the 
exclamations that came from the children. 

“The first thing to do is to get together all the pictures 
you can find and then we will cut them out.” 

“Mother has lots of Ladies’ Home Journals, and I know 
she doesn’t want them,” offered Louise. 
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“T have some old St. Nicholases,” said Nan. 

“T have some Sunday-school cards and some picture pos- 
tals,” said David. 

“Say, would valentines be any good?” asked George. 

“Yes; bring whatever you have and to-morrow we will 
begin to cut out the pictures.” 

The next day the work and fun began, and while the chil- 
dren were busy with the scissors and the pictures, Miss 
Brunel busied herself making the blank-books out of 
colored cambric. 

What fun they had for the next two months, working 
away as happy as bees. Sometimes they would tell each 
other stories and sometimes Miss Brunel would have little 
surprises for them; once it was animal crackers, another 
time, a bag of wee mixed candies. 

So the time slipped happily by and there was no discord, 
but each child had learned that the best way to be happy 
is to contribute to the happiness of others. 

Miss Brunel had solved her problem. 


Teaching from the Child’s Point 
of View 


Laura Emity Mav 
Pit cu the greatest service that is rendered to 





the cause of education is the growing sympathy 

for child nature. We are just beginning to apply 

some of the carefully established principles of 
experimental pedagogy, and more than that, we are already 
beginning to see results of practical value asa result of ex- 
perimental psychological investigations. Experimentation 
is the guiding idea in treating educational problems, for the 
class-room teacher as well as the scientific investigator. It 
isin this way that knowledge is obtained of the real work- 
ing of the child mind, and it impresses upon the teacher’s 
mind the fallacy of looking at the educational processes 
and child life itself from the adult and logical point of 
view. 

We must know what children are, before we can devise 
exercises for making them what they ought to be. It is of 
first importance for the teacher to identify herself with 
the instinctive impulses of the child, the true basis for all 
educational development. The teacher’s function, par ex- 
cellence, is the utilization, guidance and direction of these 
instinctive impulses into educative channels. For example, 
the constructive instinct of the child is to be so directed that 
the child constructs things on a higher plane of accomplish- 
ment. The direction of- the expressive instinct must be 
such that it will result in expression by means of drawing, 
writing, etc., on a higher level. The instinct of inquiry 
must be so directed that the child will be constantly chal- 
lenged to push a problem further, etc. This is the only 
way that the child can be made conscious of his own power, 
and that his maximum ability can be challenged. This 
is where the educative process comes in truly and rightly. 
It is for the teacher to discover to the child his own ability 
toward the materials presented, and his own power to 
accomplish worthy purposes. It is only as we know the 
possibilities of child nature, the individual differences and 
uniformities, that a clear and concise idea of the state of the 
pupil’s mind, of his wants, of his thoughts and feelings 
and of his abilities can be formed. It is only as the teacher 
interests herself in the things that are of interest to the 
children, only as she looks at things through the eyes of the 
children instead of trying to make the children see through 
her eyes, only as she thinks with minds of the children, 
that she can adapt the process of teaching to the learning 

rocess of the child mind. 

The shift of emphasis from methods of teaching to the 
learning process of the child, has been one of the great 
factors in ridding the adult of the old conception that the 
child is merely an adult on a small scale, and that education 
must consider the child not as an adult, but from the point 


of view of child psychology and experimental pedagogy. 
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Announcement to the Shepherds 


Talks on Art 


Mauve Moore, Supt. Primary Education, Canton, Ohio 
(Book rights reserved) 


character during the last twenty years. But while 
teaching of science, sewing, cooking, and manual 
training has steadily improved, there has been a 
slower growth in the art training in the public schools. 
Some there are who still doubt the advisability of art 
training for the masses, not recognizing the fact that in 
the past the artist has always sprung from the people. 
Goethe says, “The middle station is the most favorable 
to genius; you find the great artists and poets there.” 


P anes education has almost entirely changed its 


In our country and in foreign countries the aristocracy 


may own the great pictures and statues, but democracy 
must produce them. 

Hamilton Mabie — “There is no greater blunder than 
the belief which seems to be held in some quarters that art 
is an esoteric thing —a kind of cult practiced and enjoyed 
by a few fortunate persons. The whole history of art 
contradicts this belief; for wherever artistic production 
has been general and great, it has grown out of a popular 
love of art and a general appreciation of it. The art of 
Athens, of Florence, and of Venice belonged to the people 
of those cities, and was part of their life. In architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and literature it was the very reverse 
of esoteric. It was to the last degree a popular possession, 
and contributed to, and was the expression of, a rich and 
full public life. There never can be any great productions of 
works of art so long as art is held to be a matter of luxury or 
ornament. Not until the love of art becomes general, 
and men feel that it is a necessity in their lives, shall we 
have artistic production on any adequate scale. 

“Anything, therefore, which makes works of art accessi- 
ble, which multiplies them without cheapening them, is to 
be welcomed in the interest of art itself. 


“Art is not guarded in a city which contains only one 
noble building, but it is conserved in a city which is full 
of noble structures. 

“Art is not honored by a people who have only one great 
poem, but by a people whose life finds its adequate and 
constant expression in great poetry.” 

And what is to make the love of art a dear possession of 
the many, rather than the monoply of the few? What ic 
to make it the necessity of all and not the luxury of the 
most favored? The only solution lies undoubtedly in the 
fact that through public education the greatest number 
can be reached and at a time when the nature is most 
impressionable, most easily influenced. 

The Christmas festival ought to be the gladdest and 
happiest time of all the year. This is the season of selt- 
forgetting, when our thoughts turn to others and we learn 
the joy of self-sacrifice. 

What could be more fitting than that, during the Christ- 
mas season, we should learn the beautiful works of art as 
seen in the great artists’ minds and given to us on pieces 
of canvas, the works of master minds and master hands, 
the copies of which can be had so cheaply that none of us 
may have a reason for not being acquainted with them. 

I spoke a little in a recent article of indirect teaching. 
I shall speak here of one means of direct teaching that can 
be used advantageously not only with the Madonnas, 
but with other pictures and objects. 

With the young children the principal thing is to see 
and to become acquainted with good pictures. As they 
grow older, they will have a greater opportunity of more 
deeply appreciating these pictures. They will come upon 
them in their history, geography, and literature books, 
in homes, in travel, etc., and to already have knowledge 
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sufficient to recognize them at sight will tend to a deeper 
and a fuller meaning and understanding and appreciation. 

The foundation for rapid and accurate work lies in the 
development of all of the senses. The teachers of the 
primary grades find in most of their children that the senses 
have not been cultivated or developed. 

So by doing the sense-training work the teacher is not 
only “killing two birds with one stone,” but three, as the 
senses are being developed, pictures taught in an attractive 
and pleasing manner, and the natural instinct of the chil- 
dren — action, play —is having its proper part in the 
children’s lives. 

I shall now give some specific directions for proceeding 
with the sense-training — how to do some direct teaching. 

Have the following named pictures mounted on card- 
board mounts 7 x 9 inches. “Christmas Chimes,” by 
Blashfield, No. 1020; “‘ Madonna of the Chair,” by Raphael, 
No. 324; “Sistine Madonna,” by Raphael, Nos. 321 and 
322; “Madonna and Child,” by Sichel, No. 3310; “ Mother 
and Child,” by Bodenhausen, No. 106; “Mother and 
Child,” by Murillo; No. 673; “Madonna of the Olive 
Branch,” by Barabino, No. 3305; “Madonna,” by Carlo 
Dolci, No. 415; “Madonna and Child,” by Ferruzzi, No. 
1112; .“Madonna and Child,” by Ittenbach, “Madonna 
with the Christ Child,” by Defregger, No. 3246; “ Madonna 
and Child,” by Dagnan-Bouveret, No. 609; “Madonna 
of the Rabbit,” by Titian, No. 310; “Madonna of the 
Harpies,” by Andrea del Sarto,” Nos. 357 and 357B; 
“Announcement to the Shepherds,” by Plockhurst; 
No. 811; “Arrival of the Shepherds,” by Lerolle, No. 620. 

Before showing and using the pictures get the children 
interested by telling a plain, simple, yet interesting story 
of the Christ-Child. 

Once upon a time there was a beautiful woman named 
Mary, to whom God gave the most won- 
derful little baby ever born. Mary and her 
husband Joseph, had come to a little town 
called Bethlehem, in the land of Palestine, 
to stay for a few days. The inn was so 
full of guests that there was no room for 
them and they had to sleep in the stable. 

The stable was built partly within a 
rocky cave in the side of a hill. 

Not far away that night some shepherds 

were watching their flocks in the open fields. 
Just after midnight the shepherds were 
frightened by seeing a brilliant light in the 
sky. The light came nearer and grew 
brighter, and out of the light came music, 
and they heard the voice of an angel saying 
unto them, “Fear not, for behold I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, for unto you 
is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” “And, 
suddenly, there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host, praising God and 
saying, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will to men.’” (Take 
time here to show the members of the class; 
“Announcement to the Shepherds,” by 
Plockhorst.) 

Then the shepherds went to Bethlehem to 
see the wonderful child. They went in haste, 
their dogs frisking along with them. One 
shepherd took a lamb with him in his arms 
as a gift to the new-born child. 

By the time they reached Bethlehem day 
was beginning to dawn. They came to the 
stable under the hill, and there they saw the 
baby lying in a manger near the cattle, with 
Mary, his mother, and Joseph, who had 
watched all night at Mary’s side. And 
when they saw the wonderful child they 
worshipped him. (Here show the picture, 

“ Arrival of the Shepherds,”’ by Lerolle.) 

Christ’s birth meant so much that all 
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over the round world people celebrate His birthday every 
year at Christmas time, and when we write 1913, it means 
that nineteen hundred and thirteen years have passed away 
since the shepherds came and found 


The little Lord Jesus 
Asleep on the hay. 


Follow the story with the mounted pictures used in the 
following manner: 

1 Place “Christmas Chimes” on the ledge of the 
blackboard and say, clearly and distinctly, “Christmas 
Chimes,” by Blashfield. Beside that place ‘ Announce- 
ment to the Shepherds,” and say, “ Announcement to the 
Shepherds,” by Plockhorst. Beside that place “Arrival 
of the Shepherds,” and say, “Arrival of the Shepherds,” by 
Lerolle. Next, place the “Madonna of the Chair” and 
“Sistine Madonna,” and say, “ Madonna of the Chair,” 
by Raphael, “Sistine Madonna,” by Raphael. 

2 Now say to one of the most attentive children, 
“Run, touch one of the pictures, name it, and tell the 
artist, Mary.’”’ When Mary has complied with the re- 
quest, say to another, “ Run, touch that one and one more, 
John.” Follow with “Run, touch those two and one more, 
Ruth.” Do this until all five of the pictures have been 
named and the artist given. 

Have this much done by all the children in the class. 

3 Give the command “Sleep.” While the eyes are 
closed, take away one of the pictures. When the com- 
mand “Wake up” has been given, call upon some child to 
tell you which picture is missing. If he guesses correctly 
(naming the picture and telling the artist), he takes the 
picture and puts it back in its place. Repeat many times. 

4 Have the pupils quiet!y, for a minute or two, visualize 
the position of the pictures. Then give the command to 


Madonna Carle Dolci 
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sleep, and while the pupils have their eyes closed, dis- 
arrange the pictures. When the pupils wake up, have 
one of them run to the board and arrange them correctly. 
Repeat this many times. 

5 Have one of the pupils come to the front and act as 
teacher. He calls to the front of the room as many chil- 
dren as there are pictures and gives each one a picture, 
carefully noting just what pictures are given and to whom. 
The children to whom the pictures are given look carefully 
to see what pictures have been given them, and then place 
behind them. Then the “teacher” stands out in front 
of the class and says, “Edna, please bring me ‘Christmas 
Chimes,’ by Blashfield.” If Edna has the picture called 
for, she runs to comply with the request. If she hasn’t 
the picture, she says, “I haven’t ‘Christmas Chimes,’ by 
Blashfield,” and the “teacher” must try again. This 
continues until all the pictures have been returned to the 
“teacher.” Have many pupils take the part of teacher. 

6 Call to the front of the room as many pupils as you 
have pictures in use and give to each one a picture. Have 
the pupils hold the pictures in front of them while the 
pupils in their seats carefully visualize the arrangement. 
Then give the command to sleep, and while the pupils 
in their seats are asleep, the pupils holding pictures change 
places. When the pupils wake up, have one pupil come 
forward and arrange those in front correctly. Repeat 
frequently: 

7 Call pupils to the front of the room and give them 
pictures as explained in No. 6. While the pupils in seats 
are asleep, have those in front not only disarrange them- 
selves, but exchange pictures as well. This time, the pupil 
that comes up to rearrange those in front, must not only 
put the pupils back in position, but must give to each the 
picture he had at first. 

8 Place the pictures upon the ledge of the blackboard. 
One child runs up, takes a picture in his hand, stands before 
the class and says, “I have the ‘Madonna of the Chair,’ 
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by Raphael.” Another child runs up, takes a picture, stands 
before the class and says, “I have ‘Arrival of the Shep- 
herds,” by Lerolle.” This continues until all of the pic- 
tures have been taken and named. 

9 Hold up for just a moment one of the pictures and 
ask, ‘What did you see?” The pupil called upon an- 
swers, “I saw ‘The Sistine Madonna,’ by Raphael.” Use 
all of the pictures in this way. 

10 When this sense-training work has been thoroughly 
done with the five pictures, add one more and do the same 
work with the six. Then add another and do the same 
work. Keep adding one picture at a time until all of 
the pictures have been learned. 

The children love to do this work and it is really wonder- 
ful how it develops them. The answers they must give to 
some of the questions asked prove a splendid drill in English. 

At the language: period have written upon the black- 
board a short story of one of the pictures, and have it read 
and discussed if you wish. The pupils must be permitted 
to see the picture at close range. They will be able to 
add considerable to your story as their eyes will see and 
their minds interpret in a way quite their own. 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES 
Blashfield 
Harx! Hark! Whence that music? “Tis the music 
of the bells! All the stars are shining as they never shone 
before. How bright and radiant their light! There 
was never a more beautiful night. The bells still chime 
a beautiful song. Back and forth they swing, touched 
by angel hands. The joy of heaven is on the angels’ 
faces. Louder and louder peal the bells. They are Christ 
mas bells. The Christmas morn is dawning. The bells 
play and the angels sing, “Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good-will toward men.” 
Note The numbers are placed beside the pictures so that teachers 
wanting to order may do so without any trouble. Order by numbe 
from The Perry Pictures Company, Malden Mass. 
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Five Little Pennies 
AuicE E. ALLEN 
IV 
A Chapter of Surprises 


(Melissa Maud Penny and her little half brothers and sister live 
in a small house, called The Bank, near Overbrook, where Marjory 
Brook comes to live. Marjory has never been well and is given her 
own way in everything. The Penny boys take their pet kittens to the 
Fair. On the last day, the gray one cannot be found. Soon after 
it is discovered that Marjory, too, has disappeared. Nothing has, 
as yet, been heard from her. For some unknown reason, Mr. Penny 
will not allow his children to go to Overbrook and is displeased with 
the gifts Mr Brook sends Melissa Maud. Miss Doris, the little 
school teacher, writes John Penny, Melissa Maud’s big brother, that 
something must be done so that Melissa Maud can go to school.) 


“Lissy,” cried Bob one day, bursting into the kitchen 
of the Bank, “ Miss Doris wants you to come right over 
to the school-house. She’s something she wants to tell 
you all by yourself. Bert and I will look after Pet and 
Trixy. Do hurry, Lissy!’ 

Melissa Maud hurried. But she made sure that her 
hair was quite neat and her gown quite clean. Miss Doris 
always made you feel you wanted to look pretty. And 
if you couldn’t look pretty, at least you could be clean. 
Miss Doris was like a flower herself, always fresh and 
fragrant. 

She was waiting for Melissa Maud in the window of the 
little school-house. She had on a soft, new, carnation- 
colored gown, with a dainty collar and a black velvet bow. 
There was a bit of holly in her dark hair. Melissa Maud 
wanted to kiss her. Miss Doris must have seen the want, 
for she kissed Melissa Maud, not once, but twice. 

“T have the loveliest plan, Melissa Maud,” she cried. 
Miss Doris was just like a little girl herself, outside of 
school, and sometimes inside. “I wanted to keep it for a 
Surprise for you, too. But it does so need you to help 
work it out. So I’m going to tell you.’ 

“Oh, goodie!” cried Melissa Maud. Her eyes shone. 
; “It’s so much nicer to surprise than to be surprised, Miss 
Joris.” 

Miss Doris and Melissa Maud sat down together on 
one of the front seats. They talked and talked, until the 
room grew quite dark, and a big round moon smiled in at 
them out of the early dusk. They talked in whispers 
quite as if there was somebody around somewhere with 
wide-open ears to hear all they said. And when Melissa 
Maud ran home her eyes were bright and her cheeks almost, 
as red as the holly Miss Doris had given her. 

She shook her head and smiled at the eager boys waiting 
for her in the old kitchen. 

“It’s Miss Doris’s,Christmas Surprise,” she said. “She 
told me I might tell you that. But none of the other chil- 
dren are even to know there is to be a Surprise.” 


The days went along, too slowly for the eager children, 
too fast for the eager grown-ups, just as the days at Christ- 
mas time have a way of doing. The little town was so full 
of the Christmas spirit, that you felt little tingles and thrills 
of it wherever you went. Everybody smiled happily, 
and almost said something, and then remembered and said 
nothing, but went on smiling. Even Pet caught the Christ- 
mas must-give-somebody-something feeling. He decided 
that there were two people for whom he must make Christ- 
mas gifts. One was Miss Doris. The other was poor 
lonely Mr. Brook, up at Overbrook, waiting for news of 
his little lost girl. 

Everything in The Bank was looked over and talked over. 
Every spare penny was counted. It didn’t take long to 
count them — there were so few. Really, there seemed 
nothing Pet could give, until a day or so before Christmas 
when a box came from John Penny. In that were some 
beautiful ribbons for Melissa Maud, quite dainty enough 
for Miss Doris herself. Melissa Maud did them up 
prettily, and smiled to think one of Pet’s gifts was ready. 
As for the other — maybe she could find something later. 
Melissa Maud never gave up hoping nice things were 
coming her way. 

“Tf Father would. only let me go and see him,” said 
Melissa Maud to Miss Doris, one night, as they worked at 
the Surprise. ‘But he won’t — not even to thank him 
for the lovely Thanksgiving basket. It isn’t a bit like 
Father.” 

The night before Christmas came, all stars and soft snow- 
flakes and tinkling sleighbells just as it should be. When 
school was out, Miss Doris told everybody that they must 
come to the school-house at seven that evening for a 
Christmas Surprise. 

And when the children rushed into their homes to tell 
the good news, the Surprise began. For they found that 
fathers and mothers and big brothers and sisters had known 
all about it for weeks and that they were all invited to the 
school-house too. 

At seven o’clock, when they all crowded into the school- 
room, there, where Miss Doris’s desk usually stood, was 
the Surprise —a big, beautiful Christmas Tree, trimmed 
with balls and tinsel and the little colored bells and chains 
and stockings and gifts they’d made themselves. The 
air was just full of the fragrance of balsam. Miss Doris 
stood up by the Christmas Tree and told everybody how 
she and Melissa Maud had been all over the town and asked 
everybody to help just a little toward the Surprise, and 
how everybody had, and how glad everybody was. Then 
she asked some of the children to say some of the little 
Christmas verses they’d been saying in school all the month, 
and to sing some of the songs, and to play some of the plays. 
And they finished up with a little Christmas Thank You 
which they’d learned, not knowing when it was to be used. 
And then, when even Melissa Maud supposed the Surprise 
was about over, there came some more of it. 
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While some of the grownups lighted the little Tree, ...cat-—As Miss Doris bent over the child, the cat uncurle! 
several of the boys brought in a great hamper full of gifts,)|/jtself, stretched, and sprang to the floor. 
with gifts tied to its handles which dragged and dangléd"\”’ There was a shout'of joy from Pet, who was never {2; 


in a most fascinating manner. And then it came out that 
Mr. Brook, up in his lonely home, had héard about the 
Surprise and had sent a gift for every little boy ant girl 
in Brookside, in the name of the little girl he had-Jost. 

The candles on the Tree just danced and twinkled and 
sputtered over with joy. And the children bubbled over, 
too, and there had to be more songs and a great deal of 
Merry Christmasing, and then little folks and big folks 
all started home through the soft falling snow. 

Miss Doris went with the Pennies. She had accepted 
Melissa Maud’s invitation to spend Christmas at The Bank. 
Melissa Maud drew Trixy along on one of the new sleds. 
Once Trixy fell off and had to be put back on. Father 
carried Pet, who was more than half asleep. And Bob and 
Bert took turns watching Trixy. 

When they came in sight of The Penny Bank, as Miss 
Doris called the Pennies’ little home, there was a bright 
light in the kitchen windows. 

“Who can be there?” cried Melissa Maud. “Almost 
everybody was at the Surprise — except poor Mr. Brook.” 

They all guessed and wondered and hurried along as fast 
as they could. And when they opened the door of the 
kitchen, they saw at once that, for them, the Christmas 
Surprises had only just begun. 

In the big rocker before the stove, sat a big, comfy, 
grandmotherly looking woman. In her arms was a little 
girl, sound asleep. Standing beside them was a tall 
young man. As the surprised Pennies all stopped in the 
open door, he came forward, laughing and holding out both 
hands. 

“A bad Penny,” he said, “always returns — some time. 
Why, Father — Melissa Maud—don’t you know me?” 

“John!” cried Father, his free arm up over the tall 
young man’s shoulder. 

The next minute, Melissa Maud and Trixy, who was in 
her arms, were both gathered up into the tall young man’s 
arms. And Bob and Bert and Pet were hanging to him 
and everybody was crying, “John, John, John!” 

“Who’s this little girl?” cried John, freeing himself at 
last from his small brothers, and turning, Melissa Maud 
and Trixy still in his arms, to Miss Doris. “Is she a 
Penny, too?” 

“She’s nice enough to be, John,” cried Melissa Maud. 
“She’s Miss Doris Dean — our school-teacher. And, oh, 
Miss Doris, this is John!” 

“So I thought,” said Miss Doris. She laughed up at 
John. “I’m glad you’ve come, Mr. Penny.” 

“Well, if you’ve all got through welcoming John Penny, 
suppose you say a word or so to your Great-Aunt Melissa, 
said another voice. 

“T’ve been far enough to find her,” said John Penny. 
. He put Melissa Maud down and went across to Aunt 
Melissa. ‘But now she’s found and here, she’ll stay found 
and here. And, Miss Dean, Melissa Maud is going to 
school just as soon as she can get there.” 

Everybody laughed to see Aunt Melissa suddenly throw 
both arms around Father and hug and kiss him quite as 
if he was a boy. 

“T brought him up,” she cried, “from the time he was 
as big as that smallest boy there. Why shouldn’t I hug 
him?” 

While all the little Pennies were getting acquainted with 
their new Great-Aunt, and John Penny was explaining how 
he had remembered that she lived way up in New Hamp- 
shire somewhere, and had looked her up and found her 
alone and ready to come to The Bank to live, Miss Doris 
stole a look at the sleeping child whom Aunt Melissa had 
laid on the old sofa. 

She was a beautiful little thing with a tiny flower face 
framed in soft golden hair. Her hands and feet were small 
and dainty. She wore beautiful shoes, but much worn 
and torn. 

Sleeping cozily in a ball beside her, was a small gray 


from Miss Doris if he could help himself. The next minute 
he had the small gray cat in his arms. | 

“Billy’s come back!” he cried. “Billy’s come back!” 

The little girl stirred at the name. 

“Billy!” she said. She struggled to her feet out of 
the shawl wrapped about her. Her eyes were dark and 
startled. “Where is Billy?” she cried. 

Everybody turned to look at the little thing. 

“Whose child is this, John?” began Aunt Melissa. “We 
found her huddled up against the door when we came fron 
the station.” 

Father had no time to answer, for Pet, pausing with 
William Gray in his arms, and Bert and Bob one on each 
side of him, all cried at once: 

‘ Pu oh — why, it’s the Marjory girl — it’s the Marjon 
girl! 











At the Dolls’ Hospital 
ANNE P. L. FIELD 


Five dear little dollies lay all in a row 
In five little hospital cots, 

They looked so pathetic, such objects of woe, 
Those poor tiny suffering tots! 

The doctor stood by with a bottle of glue, 
And a brush made of softest of hair, 

While a pretty trained nurse in a uniform blue 
Gave the patients her tenderest care. 


“This dolly,” she said, “has been scalped by a boy 

The brother of dolly’s Mamma — 

But with one operation she’s cured to our joy, 
Without the least trace of a scar. 

This celluloid doll had a terrible time, 
She lost both her arms and her nose, 

The way that some people treat dolls is a crime, 
It’s worse than you’d ever suppose! 


“And this one,” she smiled, as she lovingly laid 
Her hand on the white counterpane — 
“Had china-blue eyes of a heavenly shade, 
We hope we can match them again! 
That dainty French lady is minus a leg, 
A dog bit it off just for fun, 
And not even waited her pardon to beg, 
As a well-mannered dog should have done! 


“That doll over there is a serious case, 

She’s made out of fine stockinet, 

A kitten spilled shoe-blacking over her face 
And we haven’t got rid of it yet!” 

Just then the dolls’ ambulance dashed to the door, 
And the doctor and nurse rushed away, 

So I, quite unable to see any more, 
Bade the five little dollies good-day. 
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Santa Claus Farm 


PEARL RICHMOND HAMILTON 


Claus has a big, wonderful farm. He lives there 
all the spring and summer and fall and winter, except 
just at Christmas time. 

You could never find such a beautiful farm as Santa 
Claus has, if you were to hunt all over this big world, for 
the crops he raises on it are unlike any other crops that 
ever grew. 

He never lets children see this farm, and the strangest 
thing is, no boy or girl knows just where it is. Santa Claus 
hires thousands of men to work his land, and Mrs. Santa 
Claus hires hundreds of women to cook for them, and they 
eat at a table that covers acres and acres of ground. You 
know Santa Claus has his wife and her helpers, who make 
ever so many good things to eat for the hungry men — 
why, all the year round they have Christmas turkey, pud- 
dings, cakes, nuts and candy and fruits. It is the best 
boarding place in the world, but it is very hard to obtain 
work on the Santa Claus farm, because only the men and 
women who were good when they were children can ever 
hope to live on Santa Claus farm when they grow up; 


GS cas iss in this great country of ours, Santa 


for you know, as a rule, boys will be naughty and girls 


will be bad — just at certain times when they feel cross 
or lazy or tired. 

Well, Santa Claus keeps a great, big book and puts down 
a black mark when a boy or girl is naughty, and a gold 
circle when a boy or girl is good. Then when the boy or 
girl is big he looks in his book and if there are a great many 
gold circles around his or her name, why he offers the good 
one a position on his great farm, with a splendid salary. 
The thing Santa watches most in boys and girls is—their 
obedience to their parents. He wants all boys and girls 
to mind their fathers and mothers. 

Now on Santa Claus farm these men all go out jn the 
spring and plow the fields and get them ready for the seeds 
they are to plant. Of course they do some of the plowing 
in the fall, too. ° 

The men sow the seed in straight rows and in a few days 
every seed begins to sprout, and then such funny little 
plants peep up out of the ground. 

During the planting time, old Santa Claus sits in his 
candy house and reads letters and writes his orders for the 
next year’s seeds and farm machinery, but after the seeds 
are sprouted he starts out with his rakes and hoes and 
watering-pots and he and his men keep the fields clean and 
well cultivated. 

All summer long they plow and hoe and rake and weed 
so that the harvest will be abundant. At last when fall 
comes it is time to gather in the crops. 

Now there never could be on any other land such crops 
as grow on Santa Claus farm. 

There are fields and fields of jumping jacks and toy dogs 
and cats and horses and soldiers and trains, and oh! so 
many other toys. Each field is bordered by rows of tin 
horns and whistles and guns and swords. All these the 
men harvest and pile into bags and bags and bags — Santa 
Claus bags, you know. 

Then there are fields and fields of base balls that have 
to be dug out of the ground, and fields and fields of toy 
drums that grow on vines — like pumpkins. 

On another part of the farm are several lakes of molasses 
surrounded by sugar hills and chocolate valleys. 

While the men are harvesting the wonderful crop of toys, 
Mrs. Santa Claus and her women go out on these lakes in 
candy boats and fill their pails with molasses. Then they 
dig out chocolate from the valleys and sugar from the 
hills and take all home where they spend weeks and weeks 
making beautiful Christmas candies. 

_ [ think the most wonderful place on Santa Claus farm 
is the orchard, where Santa Claus and his men go after 
harvesting the fields. : 


Santa Claus never allows any one to clime or shake 
the trees but himself. 

There are rows and rows of trees, and what do you think 
grow on them? 

Well, the trees are just loaded with dolls —big wax 
dolls, little baby dolls, funny negro dolls, and dainty white 
dolls — all smiling and beautiful — hanging on the branches 
of the trees in the orchard on Santa Claus farm, waiting 
to be gathered. 

Just think! these dolls all grew from tiny blossoms that 
budded in the spring. 

Many of them still keep the pink of the baby leaf petal 
and the shape of the bud mouth. 

You know, boys and girls, beautiful child thoughts and 
habits grow up with the child to womanhood and make 
them beautiful, just as the beauty of the baby blossoms 
made the big dolls lovely and sweet to look at. 

Santa Claus loves his orchard most of all, and when he 
shakes the doll trees, you should see them jump to the 
ground and dance and bow and nod at him as his men 
place them in the doll carriages to take to Mrs. Santa 
Claus — because she and her women dress thent;*you know. 

In one corner of the orchard are trees just loaded with 
all kinds of marbles for boys. When the men shake these 
trees they fall to the ground like a_ million hail stones. 

No one can live under the marble trees at such a time. 

Now, after the. harvest fields and orchard fruits are all 
gathered the men go to the pastures where Santa Claus’s 
reindeers have eaten grass all summer. 

They are sleek and fat and frisky and are very wild to 
be tied in stables. 

But a gathering dark cloud gives warning of the first 
snow storm, so all out-door work on Santa Claus farm 
must be completed. Then such busy people as are in the 
great candy buildings on Santa Claus farm, could never 
be imagined. 

Why there are hundreds and thousands of men and 
women making candy, dressing dolls, painting brightly 
colored picture books, filling bags and packing sacks! 

You see Santa Claus farm is the busiest place in the 
world. 

At last, on the day before Christmas all the tired men 
and women gather around dear old Santa Claus while he 
climbs into his loaded sleigh and waves them all a Merry 
Christmas as the restless reindeer leap and gallop off on 
their long journey to the homes of boys and girls all over 
the land. 


The Spirit of Christmas 


Mary ELLERTON 


A Christmas tree, some gifts, a glee, 
Is this what Christmas means to thee? 


A chiming bell, a choral swell, 
In these does the love of the Christ-Child dwell? 


No, not in gifts, in glee, in chime, 
Is found the spirit of Christmas-time. 


A loving deed for one in need, 
Ah, there is Christmas joy indeed! 


Sad hearts to cheer, to dry a tear, 
This brings true Christmas very near. 


In home, in mart, each does his part, 
Thus Christmas comes in every heart. 
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Design for Primary Grades 
MARGARET M. EVERIST 


HE aim of primary design is to add interest to the 
construction. The basis of all design is order. 
In teaching design to the little ones in the First 
Grade, call their attention to little designs on hand- 
kerchiefs, and various things having a border design. 
Perhaps the simplest principle of design to understand 
and apply is repetition. A brush stroke or spot having 
been repeated. at regular intervals enclosing lines, is an 
example of repetition, as: 
First GRADE 


Lesson I 


Give a lesson in sticklaying. Have sticks of same length 
and color. 

I Arrange sticks on desk in a border. 

II Arrange sticks same length, different in color, 
equal spacing. 

III Sticks different lengths, different colors, as one long, 
one short; or two long, two short, etc., making long ones 
one color and short ones another. : 
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After showing the children certain typical arrangements 
encourage them to make original arrangements. This 
lesson may be followed by an undirected lesson using 
crayons and drawing lines representing the sticks, using 
the same and, if possible, different arrangements. 


Lesson II 


Review lesson on lines, but this time play that the lines 
are stems, and that we are going to draw these stems the 
way we drew the sticks, but this time we will add a little 
berry. 


0 o|o}o|oo| 


Suggest one stem, one berry, or one stem, two berries, two 
stems, one berry, two stems, two berries, or add some 


0 O o| fo} 


Practice cutting free hand squares or circles. Arrange 
on desk, then paste them in similar arrangements on paper. 
Cut circles in halves and arrange one circle, one-half circle, 
or one circle, two halves, or arrange border of half circles. 

Combine squares and circles. 

After arrangements are made on the desk in a directed 
lesson, let the children paste circles, squares, in similar 
arrangements, as an undirected lesson. 
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Make simple borders that can be woven in rugs. Limit 
children to use of black and one color, or of black, white 
and one color. Draw the broad band of border at a 
certain distance from the end. Repeat the same band 
at same distance from other end. Add the narrow bands 
above and below, broad bands at both ends. 

The work for December should consist of constructive 
exercises connected with the thought of Christmas. Many 
simple articles can be made by children, such as book- 
marks, calendar pads, picture frames, using the little green 
stem and red berry arrangements. 

While all of the Christmas efforts should be based on 
childish interests, the work should be dignified, worthy 
and suited to the purpose. 


































Three Groups of Travelers on 


the Bethlehem Road 


ETHEL F. Woop 
(The Christmas Story in Silhouette and Crayon) 


First MorninGc TALK 


Draw on the blackboard a scene of an eastern town, 
Bethlehem, showing hills and road, and the low, flat-roofed 
buildings with (yellow crayon-dot) lights in the windows. 

Tell the story of Mary and Joseph (Luke 2: 1-7), and 
paste their silhouettes in the Bethlehem Road. 
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SECOND Morninc TALK 

Before school opens, remove the silhouettes of Mary 
and Joseph. 

Make a sketch of sheep on the hillside, using the flat 
side of the crayon to represent sheep. 

Tell the story of the angels appearing to the shepherds 
(Luke 2: 8-16) or have these verses memorized and recited 
in concert by-the pupils at this time. 

As the story is told, place the shepherds, and with the 
yellow crayon, represent the “glory” which “shone.” 

Have the pupils close their eyes; transfer the shepherd 
silhouettes to the Bethlehem Road; erase the hillside 
scene. 

















TuirD MorRNING TALK 


Remove the shepherds from the board. 
To the left of the Bethlehem Road, sketch a desert scene, 


ie 
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with the Star and its rays. Tell the story of the wise men 
and their meeting in the desert as given in “Ben Hur.” 

Place the wise men on their camels in the desert scene. 

Narrate the Bible account in Matthew 2: 1-11. 

Have pupils close their eyes; transfer the camel silhou- 
ettes to the Bethlehem Road; draw the Star over the inn; 
erase the desert scene. 

In conclusion use Matthew 2:12, or, if desired, all the 
remaining facts of the chapter may be cited. 





Which? 


Of cloudlets all fleecy and crinkled 
The moonlight makes gold filagrees, 

Or — is it that little wee angels are out 
A-trimming their Christmas Trees? 


The Moon goes, the stars come out sparkling 
In clusters of twos and of threes, 
Or — is it the little wee angels still out 








A-lighting their Christmas Trees? 4. E. A. 





Geography Lessons* 


Other Lands,” Switzerland, with its lofty, 
snow-clad mountains, and myriads of pic- 
turesque lakes, was chosen to follow the 
study of the “Children of the Cold Northland.” 
The teacher introduced this beautiful country 
to the children by a number of pictures from 


I: studying the homes of “Little People of 


magazines and books, giving them an excellent- 


idea of the topography of the country. They 
then compared Switzerland with their own coun- 
try, and later with other countries they had 
studied. Little low, flat Holland presented such 
a complete contrast to mountainous Switzerland, 
that a day or two was spent in review. 

The teacher had a story-telling period each day, 
at least, she took one period a day for that work; 
for some of the stories required a little introduc- 
tion before they could be understood. 

These stories she always tried to correlate with 
geography, history or nature, if possible. 

One morning she began to tell the story of 
“Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy,” by Helen 
Campbell, published by the Educational Pub- 
lishing Company. That same day she hung 
before the delighted children, a typical Swiss 
picture showing wonderful snow-capped peaks 
rising one above the other. This picture, measur- 
ing 54 x 36”, had been drawn by the teacher on 
gray cardboard with white crayon; the card- 
board was used instead of the blackboard, as it 
was not possible to spare the board room for 
such a picture, also it could be kept much 
longer than a blackboard drawing. 

This picture furnished material for a great 
many talks and busy work lessons. The day 
when the story told was of driving the cattle up 
the mountain side to the first chalet, chalets hek- 
tographed on white paper were colored and cut out 
for a busy work lesson; the best one was pasted 
on the picture, the others were taken home. Fol- 
lowing that, the hospice of St. Bernard was added, 
after hearing the story of the self-sacrificing 
monks, who live in this secluded spot away 
from the world nine months out of the year and 
willingly give their lives to rescue snowbound 
*For additiona] material see pages 660 and 662. 
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travelers. As stories one by one were told, other objects 
were added to the picture. A St. Bernard dog, a chamois, 
an Alpine hunter, little Konrad with his goats, and last 
but not least, little Swiss Elise. A little poem, “Elise of 
Switzerland,” found in Primary Plans, was set to music 
by a friend and made a most delightful little song, which 
the children loved to sing. 

It was surprising how much real knowledge the children 
had gained in this most delightful way. 

But now came the most interesting part of the work, 
that of representing a bit of this new country on the sand- 
board. With the picture they had just completed as a 
guide, they began to model mountain peaks from the 
wet sand, but, after several unsuccessful attempts on the 
part of the children, the teacher found it necessary to offer 
a few suggestions. At a hint from the teacher large cones 
were made from very heavy cardboard; these cones placed 
at back part of the sand board formed an excellent founda- 
tion on which to model the mountains; the result, this 
time, was much better and the children succeeded in making 
some very creditable peaks. These mountains were 
plentifully besprinkled with flour and corn starch, making 
them appear snow-capped. 

In the foreground of the sand-board a lake was made by 
placing window-glass over blue paper. 

Meanwhile, other children, not working in the sand, had 
by no means been idle. For days they had been busily 
at work constructing from cardboard the articles neces- 
sary for completing the Swiss Scene. A beautiful little 
Swiss house, with overhanging roof, covered with stones 
(to prevent its blowing away), its numerous windows, and 
tiny balcony filled with multi-colored flowers, made from 
tissue paper, the tiny climbing rose growing at the side, 
looked very picturesque when placed by the little lake. 

Back of the Swiss house and a little distance up the 
mountain, they put the tiny chalet; while on the other side 
of the sand-board, the Hospice of St. Bernard nestled among 
the high hills. A tiny cardboard chamois was placed at 
the top of a mountain peak, while a Swiss hunter, blowing 
his Alpine horn, occupied another. A Swiss boat, with its 
gleaming white sail, sailed on the placid water of the lake. 

When Elise and Konrad, dressed in typical Swiss cos- 
tumes, were added, the scene was complete. 

The children never tire of looking and talking about 
their handiwork and their pride is so great in the work that 
it seems almost like desecration to efface it, which, of course, 
becomes necessary after a time in order to use the board 
for other purposes. 
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Books AND Stories USED 
Tcachers’ Reading 
Scribner's Magazine, January—June, 1908. 
Swiss Pictures — Whymper. 
John L. Stoddard’s Lectures, Vol. I. 
National Geographical Magazine, March, 1910. 


To be read or told to the children. 
Little Konrad — The Swiss Boy — Helen Campbell. 
Little Folks of Faraway Lands — Lizzie Whittum. 
Published by Educational Publishing Company. 

Little People and Big People — Shaw. 

Around the World Book II — Carroll. 

Homes of the World Babies — The Swiss Baby — Eliza- 
beth Scantlebury. — PRIMARY Epucation, June, 1909. 

The Little Sister of Wilhelm.— Alice E. Allen. — PRIMARY 
Epucation, October, 1910. 

Our Little Swiss Cousin — Mary Hazleton Wade. 


Fairies at School 


Mary V. MYers 


Our school-room is a Fairyland, 
With fairies gay on every hand; 
Our cotton slips are silken frocks, 
Our pig-tails turn to golden locks, 
Our leather shoes with yawning toes 
Are slippers tied with ribbon bows. 


Our books with mirth are bubbling o’er, 
We've sunshine rugs upon our floor, 
Our pencils make such fairy things, 
Sometimes in diamonds or in rings; 

Our blackboard is of ebon hue, 

With pictures looking right at you. 


These fairies never frown or pout, 
But scatter smiles all round about; 
They never tell unpleasant tales, 
In kindness no one ever fails, 

And every fairy in this school 
Observes each day the golden rule. 


Now every child on every day 
While at his work or at his play — 
If he but wishes such to be 

A fairy is as much as we. 

And so I think you’d better try 
To be as happy as am I. 
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READING LESSONS 


How We Begin 
IV 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


Ke= up daily drill on all old work, with cards and 
board work. Use as many words, both old and 
new, as possible, in reading and in games. 

Show phonic letter card to one child, he acts it, 
and others tell what sound he is. Example: Child raises 
hands and sways from side to side, fixing mouth in correct 
position, but does not give sound. Children guess “The 
Wind,” then child gives sound “w, w, w.” 

Show phonic card and tell child to add a phonogram, 
make a word and put it in a sentence. Ex. Show card 
“f.” Teacher says “add old.” Child “‘f-old, fold. I 
can fold my handkerchief.” 

Show phonogram and have children put certain sounds 
before it and make a word. Ex. Card “ill.” Teacher 
“Put p before it.” Children “p—ill, pill.” After a few 
trials for both this and the preceding drill, they will be able 
to tell the words without sounding. 

Show word and tell children to add s, es, ed or ing. (A 
drill on these endings should be given many times for 


language before this is attempted as an individual phonic 
lesson.) 


Example 


Ch. cat. Tr. 
Ch. horse. Tr. 
Ch. run. Tr. 
Ch. look. Tr. 


add s. 
add e-s. Ch. 
addi-n-g. Ch. 
add e-d. Ch. 


Ch. cats. 
horses. 
running. 
looked. 


Put words on board, children underscore known sounds 
and phonograms. 

pink 

book 


shall 
cat 


ball 
ran 


light 


baby 
fill 


ball 


Contihue sounding words, making them a little harder. 
Have children close their eyes and use their ears only while 
you sound words. Have them look at you while you sound 
words inaudibly and get the words with their eyes only. 
These are both fine drills to get perfect attention. 

Perform some action and have children tell what you 
did, sounding the last word. Ex. Ring a bell. 

Children “You rang the b — ell.” 

Later in the month have them sound the whole sentence, 
as — “ Y—ou r—ang the b—ell.” 

Have every child tell every sound and phonogram. Make 
a list of those who seem to be sound deaf and do individ- 
ual work with them every day. I have found but three 
children who were unable to get it by the end of the year. 
Two made the work the second year, the other never ‘id. 
This last child never learned to read anything harder 
than a second reader. 

Some children can tell a word sounded by others long 
before they recognize it by their own sounding. There 
is no remedy except to keep everlastingly at these children 
with individual work. 

New phonograms to be thoroughly learned and added 
to the vocabulary: ate, ask, ark, ace, ice, each, am, any, end, 
our. 

When giving new sight words sound as you write, having 
children tell the word. If the word is one the chilcren 
can sound allow them to do so. We still take but two or 
three new words a day. We continue drilling on the new 
words once a day and all the old ones once. 

List of words: Mr., Mrs., Miss, was, been, how, now, cow, 
bow, row, biéw, léw, méw, kniéw, row, sdw, tow, show, 
into, without (show that these words are made of two old 
words joined), one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, drive (by), buy. Santa Claus, Christmas, Merry 
Christmas, presents, stockings, chimney, sleigh, bag, pack; 
toys, holly, evergreen, reindeer, Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, 
Vixen, Cupid, Comet, Donder, Blitzen. 

If possible, read twice a day in books, preparing the work 
the same as last month, and once on the board. 
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1 
Mr. Mrs. Miss 
(Explain and drill on difference between Mrs. and Miss.) 


My father is Mr. Ball. 

Alice’s father is Mr. Fowler. 
Isabel’s father is Mr. Mills. 
Nickie’s father is Mr. Sieje. 
Sciela’s father is Mr. Torrillo. 

My mother is Mrs. Miller. 

Van’s mother is Mrs. Sheldon. 
Billy’s mother is Mrs. Winchell. 
Winifred’s mother is Mrs. Clarke. 
Helena’s mother is Mrs. Moran. 
Edna’s mother is Mrs. Harris. 
My teacher is Miss Rice. 
Anna’s teacher is Miss Arnold. 
Josie’s teacher is Miss Smith. 
Harriet’s teacher is Miss Sinclair. 
Margaret’s teacher is Miss Birdsall. 
A man is Mr. 

A married woman is Mrs. 

An unmarried woman is Miss. 
My daddy is Mr. Decker. 

My mother is Mrs. Decker. 

My big sister is Miss Decker. 

(In the above use your own pupils’ names.) 


2 


city been ride riding play playing 
Where have you been, Nora? 

I have been to school. 

Where have you been, Nell? 

I have been riding with daddy. 
Where have you been, Joe? 

I have been playing ball. 
Where has mother been, Grace? 
She has been to the city. 

Where has baby been, Frances? 
She has been to bed. 

Where has daddy been, Laura? 
He has been out in the sail boat. 


3 

was ing 
I was reading my book. 
Genevieve was singing, “Here’s a ball for baby.” 
Gertrude was playing with her doll. 
Leona was running to the house. 
Frances was fanning the baby. 
Ardus was eating an apple. 
Laura was filling the ink well. 
Pierre was sailing his boat. 
Mother was canning peaches. 
Father was looking at my book. 
John was feeding the horse. 
Jack was milking the cow. 


(The children enjoy this lesson if you ask questions as, 
“What were you doing, Alice?” Alice replies by reading 
the first sentence. “What was Genevieve doing, Mary?”’) 

+ 


ow Ow 


bow, cow, how, mow, now, béw, léw, méw, knéw, row, 
sOw, tow, show. 


I will bow to my teacher. 
Daddy will milk our big red cow. 
How do you do, Alma? 

I like to play on the hay mow. 
You cannot go to school now. 

I have a red bow on my dress. 
This seat is low. 

Daddy will méw the grass. 
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I knéw I can read in my book. 
Thé big boy can rdw the boat. 
Mother will s6w some flower seeds. 
The horses will téw the big boat. 

I will sh6w you my pretty doll. 


5 
Mix the ow and 6w and do not mark. Teach children 


to try each and see which makes sense — as: 


bow 


My hat has a red bow on it. 

My teacher will bow to me, 

Teacher Shall we say a red bow or red bow on my hat? 
Teacher Shall we say biw to me or bow to me? 

After a couple of lessons there will be no need of the 


questions, for the children will see that they will need to try 
to see which word makes sense. 


cow 
Our cow is in the barn. 
how 


How old are you, Tommy? 


low 
The table is low. 

mow 
I am on the haymow. 
I can mow the grass. 


now know 


I know who that is. 
Let me go now. 
6 


Put the following on board before class time. 

Beginning at end of line have children find familiar words. 
Let some one try to read it. 

Sing it. Try other simple songs and poems that they 


a 


know. It is excellent drill. 


Here’s a ball for baby, 
Big and soft and round. 


Here’s the baby’s hammer. 
O, how he can pound! 


Here’s the baby’s trumpet, 
Toot ‘oot, toot, toot, toot! 


Here’s the way the baby 
Play’s at peek-a-boo. 


Here’s a big umbrella. 
Keeps the baby dry. 


Here’s the baby’s cradle, 
Rock-a-baby, bye. 


7 


Words using ab, eb, ib, ob, ub. 
My dolly likes to ride in her c—ab. 
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I see a spider’s w—eb. 


The baby has a pretty b—ib. 

I can make a house of corn c—obs. 

I r—ub my hands when I wash them. 
T—ab is our old cat. 


A duck has w—eb feet 


That little boy told a f—ib. 
I like to ride on b—obs. 
I will get the t—ub for mamma. 


8 


plurals is are 


The cat is in the box. 

The cats are in the box. 

The horse is in the barn. 

The horses are in the barn. 

The flag is on the boat. 

The flags are on the boat. 

The doll is in the wagon. 

The dolls are in the wagon. 

The pear is on the tree. 

The pears are on the tree. 

The automobile is in the garage. 
The automobiles are in the garage. 
The picture is in the book. 

The pictures are in the book. 


9 


ed 
I like my doll. 
The little girl liked her doll. 
I will look at my book. 
Johnny looked at his book. 
I wish I couid go home. 
Alice wished she could go home. 
I will milk your cow. 
Joe milked my cow. 
I will play house with you. 
Molly played house with me. 
I will sew my doll’s dress. - 
Frances sewed her doll’s dress. 
I will hop to the big table. 
Laura hopped to the big table. 
I will jump on the seat. 
Olive jumped on the seat. 
I will rock the baby for motHer. 
Christine rocked the baby for mother. 
I will laugh at my kitty. 
Agnes laughed at her kitty. 


10 

ing 
Daddy is driving his horse to the barn. 
Mother is washing my dolly’s dress. 
Genevieve is singing “ Hi-diddle-diddle.” 
Alice is riding her bicycle. 
Lyle is catching his kitty. 
Fern is writing a letter to her mother. 
Mabel is reading my big book. 
Baby is coming home now. 
We are marching to school. 
Baby is crying for some milk. 
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Carl is laughing at me. 

Joan is swinging her doll. 
Mamma is rocking the baby. 
I am hiding under the table. 
The bird is flying to her nest. 


11 
To be read aloud and words found until children recognize 
the new words. These should then be underscored or 
written in color. 
Leave on board until after the next lesson. 


Hi-diddle-diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon, 
The little dog laughed 

To see the sport 

And the dish ran away 

With the spoon. 


12 
(To be read silently. Each child takes his place on the 


platform, acts his part and remains in place until end of the 
lesson.) 


Philip, play you are the cat and the fiddle. 
for fiddle and pointer for bow.) 

John, play you are the moon. 
floor.) 

Alice, play you are the cow and jump over the moon. 

Walter, play you are the little dog that laughed. 

Genevieve, play you are the spoon. 

Anna, play you are the dish that ran away with the spoon. 

You may all sing “Hi-diddle-diddle.” (As class sing 
the actors play their parts. If there is time, the names 
may be changed and the reading and acting repeated 
several times.) 


(Use arm 


(John curls up on the 


, 13 

We like to play “ Hi-diddle-diddle.” 

Philip was the cat and played on the fiddle. 

Nickie, you may be the cat now and play on your fiddle. 

John was the moon. He lay on the floor and the cow 
jumped over him. 

Alice played she was the cow. 

Arthur may be moon and Frances may be cow and jump 
over him. 

Walter was the little dog that laughed. 

We all laughed when he did. 

Jack may be the little dog now. 

Genevieve was the dish and Anna was the spoon. 

Agnes may be the dish and Gladys may be the spoon. 

You may run when we sing. 

Let us all sing “ Hi-diddle-diddle.” 


14 


I can see one little black dog. 

I have two orange flowers. 

I will eat three green apples. 

I wish I had four white dolls. 

I should like five big brown horses. 
I will give you six yellow wagons. 
I will pick seven good peaches. 

I want eight red robins. 

I hear nine little bluebirds. 

I will catch ten gray squirrels. 


15 
One apple and one apple are two apples. 
Three dolls and one doll are four dolls. 
Five birds and one bird are six birds. 
Seven rabbits and one rabbit are eight rabbits. 
Nine plums and one plum are ten plums. 
Two flags and one flag are three flags. 
Four boats and one boat are five boats. 
Six eggs and one egg are seven eggs. 
Eight cows and one cow are nine cows. 
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16 


Let one child be storekeeper. All read silently, then the . 


child whose name is mentioned asks for the article. The 
children enjoy using blocks or other children, and playing 
they are the articles called for, better than having the real 
things. 


Jack, you may buy seven apples. 
Agnes, you may buy two horses. 
Alice, you may buy five automobiles. 
Arthur, you may buy ten flowers. 
Earl, you may buy three bicycles. 
Blanche, you may buy eight wagons. 
Winifred, you may buy one house. 
Rosie, you may buy nine cows. 
Segurd, you may buy six pears. 
Sciela, you may buy four drums. 


17 

(Leave on board until they have had the whole lesson.) 

I know who is coming soon: 

He is coming in a big, big sleigh. 

He has eight reindeer. 

He will drive over the tops of the trees. 

He will drive on top of our house. 

The reindeer are Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, Vixen, Cupid, 
Comet, Donder, Blitzen. 

He will say “Now, Dasher, now, Dancer, now, Prancer 
and Vixen. 

On, Cupid, on, Comet, 

On, Donder and Blitzen. 

He is a big fat man. 

He is dressed all in fur from his head to his feet. 

Do you know who he is? 


18 
We will have a Christmas tree. 
The Christmas tree is an evergreen. 
We will hang holly on the walls. 
We will hang Christmas bells in the windows. 
We will hang a big star in the top of our tree. 
Santa Claus will put presents on the tree. 
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We will put presents on the tree, too. 
We will have our Christmas tree at school. 
Father and Mother are coming to our Christmas tree 
and Santa Claus is coming too. 
2, 
“19 
Christmas Eve, we will all hang up our stockings. 
Santa Claus will fill his pack with toys. 
He will drive his reindeer to our house. 
He will put his pack on his back and come down the 
chimney. ¢ ' 
He will fill our stockings with presents. 
In the mornigg ‘we will get up and call “Merry Christ- 
mas, Merry Christmas,” to father and mother. 
Then we will take our stockings and look to see what Santa 
Claus brought to us. 
Then we will sing our Christmas song to Father and 
Mother. 
20 


The following less@p may be read as a new lesson or it may 
be taught for a song to the tune of “ Tarara-ra, boom-de-a.”’ 


Now’s the time for Santa Claus, 
Christmas comes with loud huzzas, 
Hark! the bells, oh, hear them ring! 
Ting-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling. 


Ting-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling, 
Ting-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling, 
We'll be happy while we sing, 
Ting-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling. 


See his prancing reindeer brave, 
Hear him tell them to behave, 

Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, Vixen, 
Cupid, Comet, Donder, Blitzen. 


Yes, old Santa is a dear, 
Very soon he will be here, 
Merry Christmas, dance and sing, 
Ting-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling. 





What We Do with the Stories 


What We Do with the Stories 


_So many times we ask the children to write stories on 
given subjects, and after we have glanced over them, and 
the best ones have been read aloud by their composers, 
this is the last we hear of them. 

We have formed the plan of choosing the best stories, 
and after the mistakes in spelling have been corrected, 
allowing the children to re-write them on unruled foolscap 
paper. We choose this size of paper, because usually 
the whole story can be written on one sheet. 

All the good stories on one subject are fastened together 
by metns ‘of a ribbon or cord. On the outside is placed 
a shot of stiff Manila paper, on which we paste a picture of 


the subject of the story, which makes quite an attractive 
cover. Each child will want.to bring a small picture 
bearing on the subject and paste it somewhere in his story 
where it will look well. 

We have made story books on cows, horses, cats, dogs, 
flowers, children, etc. These are often distributed, and 
the scholars have, the opportunity to read their neighbors’ 


stories, and compare them with their own. 

These books form,supplemental reading matter. 'When 
newly made, we hang them around the room for a week 
or so, where they can'be admired. Afterwards they are 
placed on a shelf in the cupboard accessible to all. 


J. M. Niven 
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The Christmas Story 





History in Story, Song and 


Action 
FLORENCE M. MILLER, Teacher of History, Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


(The pictures to illustrate this work were taken by Willis B. An- 
thony of the Fitchburg Normal School.) 


Subject for the Lessons and Stories for December 
CHRISTMAS. 












































Object of the lessons in December 
To cultivate a spirit of brotherhood and good-will toward 
all races and classes. 


Outlines for Story Work 
I Story of the First Christmas. 
II Old Christmas customs in England. 
III Christmas in Germany. 
IV Christmas in Holland. 
V_ Christmas in Sweden and Norway. 
VI Christmas in Denmark. 
























































Christmas Stories 
The Symbol and the Saint, by Eugene Field. 
The Coming of the Prince, by Eugene Field. 
The Mouse and the Moonbeam, by Eugene Field. 
Other stories in “Christmas Tales and Christmas 
Verse,” by Eugene Field. 


























































































The Christmas Waits 





Babouscka (a Russian story), told by Adelaide Skeel in 
the Wide Awake, January, 1882. 

My Grandmother’s Grandmother’s Christmas Candle, 
by Hezekiah Butterworth — St. Nicholas, Janu- 
ary, 1886. z 

Ellida’s Telephoning, A Christmas Story from the Nor- 
wegian, by Emilie Poulsson— The Congrega- 
tionalist, December 19, 1908. 

Why the Chimes Rang, by Raymond MacDonald 
Alden. 

In the Great Walled Country, by Raymond MacDonald 
Alden. 

Cristobal — A Christmas Legend, by Sophie May. 
(Little Prudy’s Story Book.) 

A Little Puritan’s First Christmas, by Edith Robinson. 

Christmas Before Last, or The Fruit of the Fragile Palm, 
by Frank Stockton. — St. Nicholas, December, 
1885. 

Through the Register — A Christmas Story. — St. Nicho- 
las, December, 1885. 

Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens. 

The Birds’ Christmas Carol, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

The Original Santa Claus, by Philip Youtz — 7/e 
Congregationalist, December 19, 1912. 

The Before-Christmas Story, by George Hodges, D.D.— 
The Ladies Home Journal, December, 1911. 

The Snow-Babies’ Christmas, by Jacob Riis. 


Poems 


Christmas in the Olden Time, 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

Christmas Comes but Once a 
Year, by Thomas Miller. 

Christmas Time, by John 
Clare. 

Old Christmas, by J. Bridge- 
man. 

Christmas Minstrelsy, by Wi! 
liam Wordsworth. 

The Knighting of Sirloin of 
Beef by Charles the Second. 

The Mahogany Tree, by W. 
M. Thackeray. 

The Approach of Christmas, 
by John Gay. 

The Mistletoe, by Barry Cora- 
wall. 

The Christmas Holly, by Eliza 
Cook. 

The Holly Berry, by‘Thomas 
Miller. \ 
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Hymn to the Nativity, by John Milton. 
(A very short quotation might be used, though 
most of it is too hard for first four grades.) 
Christmas Day, by George Wither. 
A Christmas Hymn, by Alfred Domett. 
(Beautifully illustrated in The Century Maga- 
zine, December, 1905.) 





eel in 


ndle, 
Janu- 
Nor- 
rega- Preparing for Christmas in Norway 
ynald Christmas Carol, by Felicia Hemans. 
A Christmas Carol, by Henry W. Longfellow. 
nald Church Bells, by John Keble. 
A Visit from St. Nicholas, by Clement C. Moore. 
(There is an article about this poem in the De- 
lineator for December, 1912.) 
ison. Some good poems in “Christmas Tales and Christmas 
alm, Verse,’ by Eugene Field. 
ber, A Christmas Carmen, by John G. Whittier. 
In Memoriam, by Alfred Tennyson. (Selections about 
icho- Christmas.) 
Kriss Kringle, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
A Christmas Carol, by James Russell Lowell. 
. “While Shepherds Watched their Flocks by Night,” 
The by Margaret Deland. 
On Christmas Day, by Dinah Maria Muloch Craik. 
.— December, by Harriet F. Blodgett. 
Some Little Christmas Verses, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Christmas Long Ago, by James Whitcomb Riley. 
The Little Christmas Tree, by Susan Coolidge — St. 
Nicholas, December, 1885. 
A Conspiracy with Santa Claus, by Pauline Frances 
- Camp — The Congregationalist, December 19, 1912. 
7 The Coming of the Child-King, by John Clair Minot. 
de “Room for the Christ-Child, Room!” by Willis Boyd 
A Allen — The Congregationalist, December 19, 1908. 
ohn Jes’ ’Fore Christmas, by Eugene Field. 
| O Little Town of Bethlehem, by Phillips Brooks. (Music 
Be by W. C. Williams.) 
vi] Selection about Winter, by Edmund Spenser. 
(Poems are included in this list which are difficult for the first four 
of grades. One reason for this is that, if they are explained and illus- 
nd. trated by pictures, they may sometimes with good effect, 
V, even if children cannot entirely appreciate them. Another reason 
is that this outline may perhaps be used in some rural schools, where 
there would be older as well as younger children in the same room. 
as, Of course the teacher would make selections according to the interest 
and ability of her pupils.) 
> Old English Carols 
Boar’s Head Carols. 
og A Carol for a Wassail Bowl. 


The Yule Log, or A Ceremony for Christmas Eve. 
“We Three Kings of Orient Are.” 
Cherry Tree Carol. 
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God Rest Ye, Merrie Gentlemen. (From old collection 
in the British Museum.) , 

The Holly and the Ivy. ; 

Good King Wenceslas. ' 

The First Nowell. 

“Tn Excelsis Gloria.” 

Christmas Day in the Morning. (Sixteenth century Carol.) 









Pictures 

Many good pictures may be 
obtained with which to illustrate 
this subject. Some of the Ma- 
donnas and of the,best paint- 
ings of scenes connected with 
the birth of Christ should be 
used. Also pictures of Palestine 
and the people and life in that 
country -are needed. 

Show pictures to illustrate 
Christmas to-day; Christmas 
among the poor; Christmas giv- 
ing, etc. Try with the pic- 
tures especially to bring out 
the Christmas spirit and mean- 
ing. 

Suggestions for the arrange- 
ments of the pictures will be 
given later. 



























References 
The First Christmas and Life 
in Palestine— The Life of 
the Master, by the Reverend John Watson. (Beauti- 
fully illustrated.) 

Ben Hur, by Lew Wallace. 

Lecture on Jerusalem, by John L. Stoddard. 

Little Glimpses of Palestine. (Pictures and short ex- 
planations were published in the Boston Post in 
December, 1912.) 

The Story of the Wise Men as Told for Children, by 
George Hodges. 










Christmas in Old England 

Light Ye Uppe Your Candles, by Honoré Willsie — 
The Delineator, December, 1911. 

The Sketch Book, by Washington Irving. 

The Popular History of England (illustrated edition), by 
Charles Knight, Vol. ITI. 

Christmas Carols and Customs, by H. E. Krehbiel. Pub- 
lished in the Outlook, November 27, 1909. 

English Christmas and Scottish New Year, by M. E. 
Leicester Addis. 

The King’s Feast in Rufus’s Hall, by Rev. Henry Augus- 
tus Adams. Published in the St. ‘Nicholas, 
December, 1884. 

Historic Girls — Elizabeth of Tudor, by E. S. Brooks. 
Published in the St. Nicholas, January, 1885. 

Christmas, by Irving Allen. 



















CHRISTMAS: DECORATIONS 






The decorations for Christmas are of special importance. 
People are only beginning to realize the value of sugges- 
tion; a class of grown up pupils agreed heartily that they 
had more of the Christmas feeling if there was something 
in the room to suggest Christmas, and this must be still 
truer in regard to children. 

These Christmas decorations should have a meaning and 
teach something to the children. They ought to suggest 
the Christmas spirit and be in harmony with the time. 
They may be very simple and inexpensive: it is better to 
have few or none of the gaudy or boughten ornaments. 
Some of the decorations may be saved and used from year 
to year. Laurel and evergreens, which may be obtained 
easily in the poorest rural school, and a little Christmas 
crepe paper, with Christmas pictures, will make a room 






























































































Tilustrating the Christmas Symbols 


very attractive. Many good pictures for Christmas may 
be found at the present time in magazines and even in 
some newspapers. The teacher should make a collection 
of pictures and articles in reference to Christmas. If possi- 
ble, some plant should be in the room at Christmas time; 
a poinsettia, an Easter lily, a red cyclamen, or an azalea are 
most appropriate, but if one of these cannot be obtained 
some green plant may be placed in the center of the room. 


Arrangement of pictures and articles for Christmas 

As large a collection as possible of selections about Christ- 
mas, poems, and pictures should be obtained from maga- 
zines and papers, and brought each year into the school 
room. Whole Christmas numbers of magazines, and books 
about Christmas may be brought also. These should 
be left for a week or two in the school-room where the 
children can see them. It is a mistake to suppose that only 
material which the children can entirely comprehend 
should be brought into the school-room; they will .gain 
from seeing things, the meaning of which they are not old 
enough to fully understand. 

Some of the best pictures may be arranged on one side 
of the room. A good plan is to group pictures and articles 
according to some central thought or phase of Christmas, 
as for instance: The Children’s Christmas; Christmas in 
Art; Christmas in Song; The Christmas Feast; Christmas 
in Story; The First Christmas; Christmas Poems; Christ- 
mas To-Day or Christmas in America; Christmas in Other 
Lands or Christmas Around the World; The Christmas 
Spirit, etc. This may be accomplished by having a chart 
to illustrate the different phases of Christmas that you 
wish to impress upon the children’s minds or in regard to 
which you have good pictures or clippings. Many other 
pictures should be grouped about these charts. The 
colored pictures may be placed upon a white background 
of cloth or crepe paper, and this background may be 
decorated with green sprays. There may be a specially 
decorated Christmas table for the other articles and Christ- 
mas magazines, or for the Christmas plant; or there may 
be a table arranged with Christmas paper and cardboard 
articles to illustrate the Christmas feast. 


A Chrisimas Room 

If teachers have not enough material to decorate all the 
rooms for Christmas, those in one building may combine 
and have one room called The Christmas Room. All work 
relating to Christmas, Christmas stories and exercises 
should be given in this room. It will make the atmosphere 


of Christmas more real to the children to have one room 
for Christmas in which is illustrated the Christmas spirit 
and meaning, rather than to have a few meaningless decora- 
tions in all the rooms. 
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Methods of Illustrating the 
Christmas Work by the Deco- 
rations or Arrangements in 
the Room 
One corner or part of the 

room may be taken for Christ- 

mas in Norway, another for 

Christmas in England, and 

another for Christmas in 

America, or general Christmas 

pictures, charts, etc. 

Other countries may be 
chosen, as Germany or Hol- 
land; but those given here lend 
themselves perhaps most read- 
ily to this treatment. ‘The 
other countries may be illus- 
trated by simple costumes 
worn by the children or in 
other ways. The suggestions 
given here have been tried in 
actual work with children and 
may be carried out in any 
school-room. 

The corner which represented the northern countries 
of Europe, as Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, was decorated 
with laurel; a Christmas tree with simple silver tinsel 
decorations was placed in the corner. A candle was put 
in each window. Then a sheaf of rye for the birds stood 
just in front of the corner. A row of shoes may be pro- 
vided also, to illustrate the custom of placing the shoes of 
the family in a row on Christmas Eve, so that the members 
of the family will not quarrel during the year. When the 
children were talking about Christmas in the northern 
countries of Europe, they went to this part of the room 
The Normal School pupil, who told the children about 
Christmas in those countries, was dressed in Northern 
peasant costume. 

In the front of the room, which represented England, 
was placed a fireplace. This can be made of wood, covered 
with red cambric, marked with white chalk to resemble 
bricks. The fireplace was decorated with red and green. 
Many boughs of holly, laurel, and other Christmas greens 
should be used to illustrate the character of Christmas in old 
England. A window was painted on canvas and _ nailed 
to boards; the boards were covered with the Christmas 
holly paper with paper wreath and bell at the top; the 
window was hung just above the blackboard, and was used 
to illustrate the Christmas Waits singing at the windows 
in England. Instead of this, a window or other decorations 
might be drawn upon the blackboard. A large Jog for the 
Yule Log; two tables, upon one of which was a large 
bowl representing the Wassail Bowl, and upon the other a 
representation of the boar’s head; two or three straight 
high-backed chairs give some idea of the chief features of 
an old English Christmas. The boar’s head may be an 
animal’s masque, painted and with tusks added. 

The pictures and charts were placed along the other side 
of the room. The whole room was decorated with laurel, 
holly, and other green. A long table in the center of the 
room was covered with a white paper table-cloth; - upon this 
table were placed poinsettia paper napkins, and a poin- 
settia plant. 

When the children were hearing about Christmas ii 
England, they were dressed to represent the Christmas 
Waits. The costumes were made from crepe paper; the) 
consisted of a green surplice and over that a smaller whit: 
one. The children wore bands on their heads. Thes: 
bands were green with a gilt star in front. 

For Holland the children wore little Dutch caps an: 
girdles; while the one who was teaching them wore th: 
entire Dutch costume. 

Harps may be used in the decorations or small one 
may be carried by the Christmas Waits. The frames fo: 
the harps are made either of wood or cardboard; they ar 
then covered with white crepe paper over which mica 
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snow is sprinkled. The strings are made of silver cord. 
A little edge of green paper may be added. 


Germany 

If Germany is illustrated at Christmas time, the Christ- 
mas tree should be especially emphasized. Legends of the 
origin of the Christmas tree should be told. A tree may be 
decorated to resemble a German Christmas tree. The 
song, “Holy Night,” should be sung; perhaps it may 
be possible to get someone to sing it to the children in 
German. Sometimes cakes like those the Germans have 
at Christmas may be made or obtained. 


Christmas symbols, or those things which are especially asso- 
ciated with Christmas 

The children should have explained to them the meaning 
or reason for the Christmas symbols and all things that 
remind us of Christmas or tell us that it is near. 

One or more lessons may be given in reference to the 
Christmas symbols. Let the children name some of the 
things that they see at Christmas time, or that make them 
think of Christmas, as laurel wreaths in the windows, repre- 
sentations of Santa Claus in the stores, bells, holly, etc. 
Have them tell the colors and flowers that are used. ‘These 
things that remind us of Christmas, we may call little Christ- 
mas symbols. The teacher may draw the symbols on the 
blackboard. She may also allow the children to draw them 
or to cut some of them out. Pictures may be used and also 
the different kinds of Christmas crepe paper. The chil- 
dren may play that they are little Christmas symbols. 
This may be accomplished in different ways. The teacher 
may have drawn or cut out the different symbols which 
she wishes to use; as she tells the story, she allows one of 
the children to pin on the representation of the symbol 
after she has told about it. When all the symbols have 
been talked about and pinned on the children, the one 
wearing the bell makes believe he is the little Christmas 
bell and tells something about it. The others do the same 
with the symbols they have on. Another play, a little 
more elaborate for this lesson, is to have the children wear 
bands or surplices of the Christmas crepe paper upon which 
the different symbols are found. The few that cannot 
be obtained in the crepe paper may be easily illustrated so 
as to harmonize. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS EXERCISES 


I Preparing the Christmas Tree; or Preparing for Christ- 
mas in Sweden or Norway. (Tableau.) 


The sheaf of wheat or rye is placed a little to one side 
toward the front of the stage. The window which was 
described before or some representation of a window may be 





in the background; on either side of the window and around 





Story of Christmas in Holland 
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the stage branches of hemlock, pine, and laurel should be 
arranged. A few trees, placed at the back and sides of the 
stage, will. improve this scene. Branches of laurel, ete., 
should also be scattered about the stage. This is an out- 
door scene, where persons in Sweden or Norway are getting 
the laurel, other greens, and the Christmas trees ready’for 
the important festival. In the center of the stage are one 
or two Christmas trees; one of these trees may be already 
decorated, while two girls in Swedish or Norwegian peasant 
costume are decorating the other with silver tinsel or some 
simple decorations. If other peasant costumes canbe 
obtained, children may be seated on the stage, making laurel 
wreaths or other simple decorations for ristmas; or 
these children may be collecting green branches. If 
representations of snow are arranged on some of the green 
branches, it will give a pretty effect. Very simple peasant 
costumes can be used. 


Song: “A Christmas Carmen,” by John G. Whittier. 


II Christmas in Germany 
Song: An appropriate German carol. 
2 Christmas Eve in Germany, or The German 
Christmas Tree. 

A Christmas tree, decorated to resemble a German Christ- 
mas tree, is placed in the center of the stage. A table 
stands near, with German Christmas cakes on it. A girl 
in German costume is seated by the Christmas tree. 
Other children, dressed in white, come on the stage and 
sing “Holy Night,” or else someone behind a screen 
sings the song. 

If it is desired to have this scene carried out more fully, 
an older girl and boy should represent the mother and 
father in a German home, while some very small children 
take the part of the German children. The woman should 
be dressed in full skirt, bodice, scarf, and close cap. The 
little girls wear clothing somewhat like that of the mother. 
The boys wear blouses and full, long trousers. 


First the children dance around the tree; then the father reads or 
tells briefly the story of the first Christmas night. After this, “Holy 
Night” is sung. If the teacher wishes to lengthen still more the Ger- 
man part of the entertainment and leave out or shorten other parts, the 
story of the first Christmas tree or different legends about its origin 
may be told. 


III Christmas in England 
The Christmas Waits. 
_Three ways in which the scene with the Waits may be 
given: 
a Little boys and girls grouped about a window, some 
kneeling and others standing. A simple costume for these 
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Waits and the way in which a window may be represented, 
have been already described. The window may be hung 
on a screen. Green pines and branches should be placed 
around, just enough to give an outdoor effect, but as if near 
a house, not in the woods. The children sing two or three 
songs. 

6 Another pretty way is for the Christmas Waits to 
march in from the rear, singing as they come and after 
they reach the stage. In this way the song is heard before 
the children are seen. Y 

Songs that are good to use: 


“God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen.” 
“Carol, Children, Carol.”’ 
“The Holly and the Ivy.” 


c Another change in the introduction of the Waits 
is to use the poem, “The Waits,” by Margaret Deland, 
in the following manner. First someone gives a quota- 
tion from the poem: 


At the break of Christmas Day, 
Through the frosty starlight ringing, 
Faint and sweet and far away, 
Comes the sound of children, singing 
Chanting, singing. 
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Then the children are heard singing from behind screens 


or at the back of the room; . they sing one verse of the song. 
Another quotation from the poem is then given: 


Careless that the chill winds blow, 
Growing stronger, sweeter, clearer, 
Noiseless footfalls in the snow 
Bring the happy voices nearer; 
Hear them singing. 


After this quotation is given, the Waits come into sight 
from behind the screens, or march from the rear to the 
stage. They sing their songs as they come. The scene 
on the stage is an outdoor one, of course, and besides the 
green decorations, some representation of snow would be 
pretty and appropriate. Lights may be arranged among 
the green foliage to give a pretty effect. Upper lights 
should be used as much as possible, as this is supposed 
to be early in the morning. 


The suggestions which were made in regard to interest- 
ing and securing the co-operation of the foreign element in 
our population apply to the:entertainment just described. 
As given here, the entertainment is probably longer than 
would be desired in most cases. Changes could be easily 
made however. 


At Christmas 


Auice FE. ALLEN 


6th. 
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1. Allthe bells ring atChrist-mas, At Christ-mas, 
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2. All the winds sing at Christ-mas, At Christ-mas, 
3. All the lights gleam at Christ-mas, At Christ-mas, at Christ-mas, The candles be-low,stars in the blue, Till 
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at Christ-mas, 
at Christ-mas, 
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All the bells ring so clear and true, That 
All the winds sing the whole day thro’,Till 
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lit- tle joy-bells in my heart ring,too, At Christ-mas, 
“ Peace and good-will "my heart sings,too, At Christ-mas, 
my heart sets a-blazing its love-lights,too, At Christ-mas, 





at Christ-mas!All the bells ring at Christ-mas. 
at Christ-mas!All the winds sing at Christ-mas. 
at Christ- mas !All the lights gleam at Christ-mas. 
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Christmas on the Sand-table 


MARGRETE L. PETERSEN 
(Book rights reserved 


HRISTMAS was approaching and the scene on 
the sand-table, depicting the early days of the 
Pilgrims in our country, must give place to some- 
thing more appropriate to the Christmas season. 

The previous year, the children had made a beautiful 
little sleigh,* with dear old Santa Claus driving his eight 
small prancing reindeer over the sand-table covered with 
artificial snow. 

This year, the teacher decided to utilize the material 
at hand—a small Colonial kitchen, which the children 
had equipped some months previously. This would mean 
much enjoyment for the children, with very little work 
for the teacher, a fact which was certainly to be considered 
at this busy season of the year. 

The kitchen was to be changed into the home of two 
small children about whom the teacher told wonderful 
stories until, to the pupils, they became real little people. 
Forthwith all articles not to be used, such as Grandfather’s 
clock, the spinning wheel, colonial cradle, also the dolls 
dressed in their Colonial costumes were put away to give 
place to other things. In the place of these the chil- 
dren made a small bed from brown construction paper, 
making it ready for its small occupants, with sheets and 
pillows,*°even a downy puff. 

The teacher herself brought the dolls, small celluloid 
ones, dressed in white night-gowns, and they looked very 
snug indeed in their downy nest. 

Then small stockings, cut from drawing paper and colored 
red and blue, “were hung by the chimney with care, in 
hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there.” And come 

"See December issue, 1912. 


he did; in the shape of a small doll, with twinkling eyes, 
and cotton batting whiskers, dressed in a red suit with 
white fur trimming, carrying on his back a bag, which 
was supposed to contain all sorts of wonderful toys and 
goodies for the twins. 

Santa looked exactly as if he had just arrived by way 
of the chimnéy, and even the older children could scarcely 
tear themselves from this fascinating presence. 

Last, but not least, a small Juniper tree planted in a 
diminutive flower-pot, was placed in one corner of the room 
and was soon filled with presents for the twins asleep in 
their bed. Some of these were cut free-hand while others 
were cut from a page of presents from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. When all was finished the children were confi- 
dent of a very Merry Christmas for the occupants of that 
home. 





Drawing the Wise Men 


In one of the December numbers of PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
there was a progressive blackboard drawing representing 
the three wise men on camels following the star. 

This drawing I placed on my board and the children 
admired it very much. When planning my Christmas 
work last year, I came across this drawing, and used it 
in this way. I used a blackboard about 5 x 4 feet. Across 
the lower part of this board I chalked a space ten inches 
wide. Then I drew the wise men and chalked them. The 
star was also white, and the rays were drawn like those in 
the progressive drawing. I made a number of small card- 
board camel patterns. 

I gave the children one sheet of 6 x 9 drawing paper and 
they, with the help of the camel patterns, reproduced the 
blackboard drawing, using black crayon where I had used 
white. 

BLANCHE BLACKMAN 
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Gifts Made sg: Primary Schools 


“Mary B. Gruss 
( Book rights resetved ) 


EAD the children to see that’an artistic wrapping 

paper adds much to the “interest of a gift. Then 
they will especially enjoy printing their own 
Christmas wrappers. 

Take a piece of white blotter paper 20” x 16’. - Lay. it off 
in 2 inch squares. (Use a sharp, soft pencil for thieSé lintés.) 
On this blotter place & sheet of white tissue papeft The 
pencilled lines will show through and serve as a guide for 
the arranging of the spots to form a surface pattern: Stamp 
with sticks. Use the Christmas colors— red and gréen. 

If the Waldcraft dyes are available, charge one pad with 
green, and one with red, and press the sticks against 
the felts, then stamp on a practice paper. until you secure 
a good, firm print. Then begin printing’ the design on the 
tissue paper. (The first illustration offers suggestions). 

If water colors are used instead of dyes, it will necessi- 
tate more work. Two one-inch squares of white felt 
may be placed in the extreme ends of the lid of the color 
box and thoroughly saturated with the colors. Use the 
paint as thick as you can manage it, for the texture of the 
tissue lightens the color. 

If you wish a heavier paper and a design stronger in 
color, use the white sheets such as the printer has for the 
best grade of newspapers. If this is substituted for the 
tissue it must be laid off in two-inch squares. Use a very 
sharp, hard lead pencil and make the lines so light they will 
serve as guides and yet not mar the effect of the design. 

The sheets here reproduced are tissue paper. They 
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were made by a fourth grade boy. But children in lower 
grades do the exercise quite successfully. 

It may be worked out at a k ndergarten table much more 
easily than at the desks. This makes good extra work tc 
do when regular lessonsiare completed. 


DRIVERS OR REINS 

The children are always interested in making a gift for 
the little people who do not come to school. And the boys 
are especially enthusiastic when they find their spool 
knitting may be converted into drivers or reins. 

The majority of .the spools were very hard wood an¢ it 
was impossible to use’ pins, so we,used four brads (such 
as are used in fastening cigar boxes): These brads were 
driven around the top of the hole at regular interv:l: 

Carpet chain, or warp, was used for the knitting. ‘The 
end of the thread for about 6” was not knit, but it was passed 
through the center of the spool, then a loop was tied on the 
first nail, the thread passed to the left and was tied around 
the second, then the third and fourth brads. 

The thread then came in front and against the first nail 
and was held tight, but not too tight, while the loop on the 
nail was lifted over the head of the brad with a long, sharp 
pin. This gave the first stitch of the second row of the 
knitting. Pass to the second nail and repeat. Continue 
the process; as the rows are added the finished strand passes 
through the center of the spool. 

Continue until you have 2} yards knitted. Then cut 
the thread leaving a five-inch piece. Put this short thread 
through the first stitch as you lift the stitch over the top 
of the brad. Repeat the process with the stitches on the 
remaining three nails. Slip knitting from the spool end 
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sew the two ends of the strand together. For the sewing 
use the piece of warp left at the beginning of the knitting. 

Knit another piece 10” long. On this strand sew ten 
small sleigh bells. Fasten the strip with bells across from 
one side of the “drivers” to the opposite side. Leave a 
loop or long strand large enough to easily slip it over the 
head of the child. 











e 





Reins Knit on a Spool 


4. ' 
” The piéte with the bells-goes across the breast of the 
child that is to be driven, while the long loop is brought to 
the back and held by the child who is the, “ driver.” 


A Canpy HoLper FoR THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Fig. I, shows how the primary child may make his 
‘own pattern for the candy. holder. 
_ Asheet of firm drawing-paper 3” x 5}”’ is folded exactly 
in the midle vertically. It, is then unfolded .and lines 
are drawn as shown in-drawing “A‘”.. Then cut on these 
heavy lines. The smaller triangle is worked out in a 
similar way on a peper 1} x 3”. (See “B,’’) 
Next lace a sheet of light green construction paper 
9’ x 12” horizontally on the desk., One and one half inches 
-from the left edge of this paper lay the-pattern of the larger 
triangle, mark around it, lift, pattern and place for the second 
triangle, then draw the third and fourth sides as shown in 
Fig. I,C. On the edge of the last triangle add a }”’ space. 
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Next place the smaller triangle on the base line of each 
side and trace around it as shown in “C.” 

Cut on the heavy lines, fold on the dotted lines. Punch 
holes near the first and third triangles (see drawing). 

Before putting the paste on the 3” flap to fasten the sides 
together, you may stencil a simple design on each side. 
Use red for design. 

Hang with red cord or raffia passed through the two holes. 
See D. Tie a knot near the end of the cord before it 
is inserted in first hole, then after it passes across top as a 
loop and through the second hole tie another knot. 

These holders, filled with candies or nuts, are interesting 
Christmas decorations for a school-room or Christmas tree. 


Tissue Paper Printed in Green and Red for Christma; Wrappers 





December Poster 
Joanna Hotm 

(The patterns for the above can be obtained by applying to Miss J. 
Holm, 340 Olive St., Chippewa Falls, Wis. Price, 25 cents.) 

These two posters illustrate Santa Claus preparing for 
his journey from the northland and on his way to the chil- 
dren of our country. ‘The posters are both mounted on 
black paper. The trees, hills and background are torn 
to line from the black paper also. The reindeer are cut 
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from white paper; the cutters from red; Santa Claus and 
Brownies and toys are colored with crayola by the. children 
and then cut out. The house is made of black paper, the 
roof and window ledge being torn to represent the uneven 
surface of snow. Orange colored paper, to represent 
candle light, is mounted behind window and open door. 

The Brownies carry the toys and help Santa Claus fill 
the bag and sleigh with the toys. 

The second poster represents Santa on his journey with 
the laughing moon, which is cut out of white paper with 
slits cut to represent the shadows in it, coming up behind 
the distant trees and housetops. 

The introduction of the Brownies again in the first 
poster pleases the children greatly and adds interest, if 
that is possible, to the oft-repeated story of Santa Claus 
on his journey as illustrated in the second poster. 





A Christmas Goose 


Goosie,; Goosie, Gander, 
Whither do you wander, 
Up stairs, or down stairs 
Or in my lady’s chamber? 






























DIRECTIONS 
Take a piece of stiff, white paper, or Manila paper, size 
6 x 9”. ‘ 

Fold in two lengthwise making oblong 3 x 9”. 

For a class able to draw and use rulers the teacher could 
trace on the blackboard half the outline of Fig. 1. 

For a class not able to draw from the board, the teacher 
could hektograph Fig. 1 and give each child a pattern, or 
a cardboard model of Fig. 1 could be made by the teacher 
and the children could use it to trace from. When Fig. 
1 is complete, cut it out. Take a ruler and lead pencil 
and put in dotted lines very lightly. Crease on dotted 
lines. 

For some classes it may be necessary to letter Fig. 1 and 
dictate to class. 


Crease from A to B. 
Crease from B to C. 
Crease from A to C, 
Crease from D to E. 
Crease from D to F. 
Crease from E to F. 
Crease from G to H. 
Crease from H to I. 


After the creases are made, teacher could draw Fig. II 
on the blackboard and the class can soon bend the goose 
into the shape given in Fig. IT. 
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To color the Goose 
Sketch the goose as in Fig. II. 
Color bill and feet yellow, with 

touches of orange at edges. 

Give the body a wash of black 
and white, Make very weak wash 
of black. 

Put eye in deep. black, touches 
of black on tail and body. 

Painting may be a second lesson. 

Teacher could color the goose 
on blackboard or have a large one 
cut from Manila paper and color 
with crayon as a model for class. 





An Attractive Candy Box 


MARGARET MYERS 
ERE is a little gift or candy box that proved very 
H satisfactory. 
The teacher will either need patterns of nve- 
pointed stars, measuring 5’’ from point to point, 
or she may hektograph the required number on white 
water color paper. Besides the star, each child will require 
a 9’’ square of red tissue paper and 12” of red raffia or 
ribbon and a tiny bit of paste. 

Cut out the star, score across where each point join-. 
bend up, put the paste on the bottom of the star and place 
star in center of red tissue paper. Gather up the four 
corners of the red paper, tie the raffia around, then pu'! 
out the four corners of the square and the dainty box is 
completed. 

They are very pretty made of light blue squares an:! 
decorated with silver stars. 

The box may be easily enlarged by using larger foundi- 
tion stars and squares of paper. 

We hektographed Christmas trees about 9 x 12” on 
Manila paper. These the little children cut and colored 
dark green. Each child cut freehand and colored whatever 
he wished Santa Claus would bring and pasted it on his tree; 
then they pasted the finished Christmas tree at the bottom 
of their own space of blackboard and made a very attrac- 
tive border. 






A Christmas Goose 
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A Five-Pointed Star 
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Christmas Blackboard Decoration 


Christmas Blackboard Decoration 


Unless a teacher be an expert in draw- 
ing, it is useless to attempt an elaborate 
decoration of the blackboard at Christ- 
mas. Much better is it to make use of 
the colored supplements that come with 
the various Christmas numbers of the 
magazines, and pin them up around the 
room where they will help to give a festive 
appearance. 

The accompanying illustration of a blackboard drawing 
in a Kindergarten shows what can be done with the 
chalk. 

The picture of the kind little gnome holding aloft a lan- 
tern to light Santa Claus through the darkness of the woods, 
to a house in the distance where some little children are 
dreaming of him and expecting a visit, was much enjoyed 
by other classes than the Kindergarten. 

Many were the regrets when the picture became un- 
seasonable, and had to be rubbed out, to make way for 
a more appropriate one. 

J. M. Niven 


A Story Picture 
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Hansel and Gretel 


(After Humperdinck’s Opera) 
Grace EvELyN STARKS 
(Book rights reserved) 
N that delightful time of Long Ago, there once lived 
a little boy and a little girl, And the little boy’s 
name was Hansel and the little girl’s name was Gretel. 
They would have been very happy children indeed 
were it not that their father was very, very poor — just a 
broom-maker; but harder even than being poor and often 
hungry was having a stepmother who was both cross and 
unkind to them. 

One day the stepmother left Hansel making brooms and 
Gretel knitting stockings, and went out into the woods for 
fagots. She had not been gone long before the children 
wearied of their work, and in spite- of being — oh, so 
hungry !— began to dance and sing! And just as they were 
the merriest their stepmother returned! You may believe 


that she was very, very angry, and she rushed at them to. 


— them. Round and round the room they ran, and 
ittle Hansel ran under the table to escape that angry 
stepmother. Just as she was about to pull him out she 
caught the cloth on the table and upset the mug of milk! 
That was quite, dreadful, for it was all the food there was in 
the house, and the stepmother flew into a terrible passion, 
and would really have beaten those poor children — but 
she suddenly thought of an even more severe punishment! 
She gave them each a basket, and told them to go out into 
the woods, and not dream of coming back until they had quite 
filled their baskets with strawberries. 

The children were almost happy at anything that would 
take them out of sight and reach of that wicked woman, 
and went off merrily enough; and the stepmother, who, 
by this time, was very tired with all the work and running 
about, sat down and soon went fast asleep. While she was 
dreaming the pleasantest sort of a dream, her husband came 
home, and the cross wife at once began to scold him for 
disturbing her, but her crossness turned to pleasure when 
she saw that he had brought home eggs, bread, butter 
and coffee, a wonderful feast indeed for that house, and 
she actually sang as she went about putting them away. 
Suddenly, however, she remermbered the children, and 
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began to complain of their idleness, and to lament over 
the broken jug and the spilled milk. But the father, 
who though often rough and cross, loved his little ones, 
just laughed at her railings. When the stepmother told 
him she had sent them to the woods for berries, however, 
his merriment changed to alarm, for he knew the wicked 
Crunch witch lived there who changed children into cakes. 
So, without even stopping for his supper, though he was so 
hungry, he ran as fast as ever he could out into the woods, 
and the stepmother, who by this time had begun to feel 
sorry for what she had done, ran just as fast as she could 
after him. 

All this time little Hansel and dear little Gretel had been 
in the woods picking berries, and at last, when their baskets 
were quite full, Gretel made a wreath of rose-hips, and 
Hansel crowned her queen of the woods. And they were 
so happy that they began to dance and to sing, and at last 
to play a jolly game of cookoo with the berries, and before 
their game was finished they found they had eaten all the 
berries. Then they were indeed frightened, especially 
dear little Gretel, for in their pleasure they had not noticed 
that night had fallen and all the little stars were out, until 
the faces of the horrible wood monsters began to glare at 
them from behind every tree! Poor little Hansel and dear 
little Gretel! Little Gretel cried. It was much too dark 
to search for more berries, and they dared not go home 
without them. Brave little Hansel comforted Gretel, 
and making a little mound of leaves to rest on, they said 
a little prayer to the good angels for protection. And their 
prayer was heard, for soon the Sandman came and threw 
sand in their eyes, and before they knew it they were asleep. 
Then fourteen guardian angels, all in shimmering white, 
came right out olathe heavens to guard them during their 
sleep, and they slept — oh, so sweetly! — until the Dewman 
came scattering his dew in the morning and awakened 
Gretel. Then she sang a little song and awakened Hansel, 
and then — imagine their surprise when they discovered 
very near them a little house all made of cake with windows 
of purest sugar! They crept softly up to it, and being very 
hungry they broke off a tiny piece of a window, and it 
tasted so very good that they broke off more and more, 
and finally, when they had just reached to the roof for a 
piece of cake, they heard a voice, and it said: 
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Hansel and Gretel — Paper Cutting 


“Nibble, nibble gnaw, 
Who is nibbling at my little house?” 


And brave little Hansel answered: 


“Tt is the wind, the wind, 
The wind from heaven.” 


Then they went on eating and were so busy about it that 
they did not notice that a wicked old witch had come out 
of the little house, until she was quite close to them! 
And even then she looked like a lovely fairy to the children, 
for she used witch magic, and that, you know, can make even 
a horrible old witch quite lovely. She spoke in the pleasant- 
est of voices, and called them “dear children,” and then 
invited them inside the little house. Her name, she said, 
was Rosina Sweet-tooth, and she just /oved little children 
— which was, of course, quite true. So all unsuspectingly 
the children went in! And no sooner were they in than 
that witch stopped all her pretending, and rode all about 
the house on a broom singing a cracked little song about 
what fine cakes little Hansel and dear little Gretel would 
make. Then she waved her juniper wand over Hansel, 
which enchanted him, and shut him up tight in a little 
cage. Poor dear little Gretel began to cry and cry, but 
the old witch told her that would not help her any, and made 


. her go for nuts to fatten Hansel so that he would make a 


better cake. 

When Gretel returned, the witch began to make a little 
supper for them, and as she was very busy making honey- 
cakes and thinking, too, of the delicious cake she was soon 
to make of Hansel, dear little Gretel managed to get the 
juniper wand. She disenchanted Hansel and set him free of 
the cage, and you may be sure he hid himself quite out of 
the old witch’s sight! And it was none too soon, either, for 
that very moment the witch turned to ask Gretel to creep into 
her great oven and see if the honey-cakes she had been 
baking were done. Of course the wicked creature meant 
to shut Gretel in tight when once she was in, but Gretel 
saw what was in her mind and said, “ But I don’t know how 
to get in. How do you do it?” “Silly, silly,” said the 
old witch, “the door is really large enough for me!” And 
‘ae put her head in to show Gretel just how it was done. 

\nd before you could count to three, brave little Hansel and 
brave little Gretel, too, gave a great push and shoved the 


Crunch witch quite inside the oven. Then that wicked, 
wicked creature began to burn and burn until she was 
nothing at all but ashes, and all the little boys and girls 
that had been made into gingerbread immediately became 
boys and girls again, and began to sing a song of thanks to 
the dear children who had set them free; and while every 
one was so merry and singing so cheerily, who should come 
running in, but the stepmother and the children’s father. 
And you may well believe that father was glad to see his 
dear children again, and as for the stepmother, she cried 
and cried, and said, ‘Never, never will I be unkind to 
those dear, dear brave children again!” 

Then they all took all the jewels they could carry from 
the chests that were standing in every corner of the old 
witch’s house, and the very last thing they did was to 
take from the oven — a huge cake of gingerbread! 


Dramatization 


CHARACTERS 
Hansel The Father 
Gretel Sandman 
The Witch Dewman 
The Stepmother Guardian Angels 


Act I 
The Home 


(The house setting is very poor. Ona small table is a 
jug of milk and both Hansel and Gretel are almost in rags. 
Hansel and Gretel are playing and the Stepmother comes in 
scolding.) 


Stepmother Hansel, do you get busy and help the poor 
father by making brooms. Gretel, you may knit the stock- 
ings; as for me, I am going for fagots, and mind there is to 
be no idleness while I am gone. (With a threatening look 
she leaves. So left, the children busy themselves for a time, 
and then Hansel yawns and stretches.) 


Hansel Work is stupid, isn’t it, little sister? Come, let 
us put it by and playa bit. . 

Gretel Oh, but I fear that would be very wrong, besides 
we should be punished, but as you say, it is stupid (rolling up 
her knitting). Come, we will play. 


(They dance and sing and in the midst of their merriment 
the Stepmother returns.) 
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Hansel and Gretel 


Stepmoiher 


What —I find you playing, and no work 
done? 


Now for that I shall beat you soundly. 


(She picks up a stick and chases the children about the room. 
Hansel creeps under the table and in reaching for him the 
stepmother upsets the milk and breaks the jug.) 













Stepmother (furiously) Ungrateful children! Now the 
poor father must go without any supper. But, no — you 
shall go to the woods for strawberries. Here, take these 
baskets and fill them full of berries and do not dream of 


returning until they are full to overflowing. 


(The children take the baskets, and with hcnging heads 
go out.) 


Stepmother Was anyone more sore beset than I? Work, 
work all the time, and lazy, shiftless children of another 
woman to care for. (She seats herself on a chair.) I am 
tired, so tired. I'll just catch a little nap. They, they — 
(she falls asleep). 

Father (coming in briskly) What’s this, the wife asleep? 
Come — come now, where’s supper? (He shakes her.) 

Stepmother (angrily) How now? Must I work myself 
to bones all day for you and your lazy children and not 
have a moment’s rest? What do you mean? (Catching 
sight of the bundles.) What’s that? (She goes to the table 
and unwraps them) Oh, now that’s good —eggs, bread, 
butter and coffee. (She puts them away singing.) 

Father (seating himself and calling out) Hansel! Gretel! 
Come you here. Here’s a tired father wants his boots 
pulled off! 

Stepmother Hansel and Gretel have been very naughty 
to-day. They would do no work. I had to punish them, 
and Hansel ran under the table and I upset the milk in 
trying to get him out. 
| Father Ha! Ha! Children must be children, you know, 
Mother. ‘They meant no harm. They are merry kiddies. 
But they’ll be surprised, won’t they, at the nice supper I 
have brought them? (Raising voice and calling again.) 
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Children, children, run quickly and see what father has for 
you! 

Stepmother It is growing late and they should be back. 
(Going to the door and looking anxiously out.) I don’t 


see them. I sent them to the woods for strawberries for 


your supper. 

Father (in alarm) To the woods? Now do you exceed 
yourself! Know you not that the Crunch Witch lives there 
who turns children into cakes? Alas — alas my poor little 
ones —TI must hasten! Already I may be too late to save 
them. (He runs-wildly out, followed by the Stepmother.) 

Stepmother I, too, am coming. Oh, I did not know! 
I was so tired, and they were so lazy — hurry, hurry! 


Act II 
The Woods 


Hansel After all I am not sorry to be sent out here. 
Isn’t it pretty, Gretel dear? And there are so many 
berries! 

Gretel Yes, brother dear, it is nice here, so much nicer 
than the little house and cross Stepmother. (They pick 
their baskets full of berries.) See, my basket is quite full, 
and O Hansel, do but see the lovely rose-hips! I shall 
make a wreath. 

Hansel And I shall help you gather them. 

Gretel (as she finishes making the wreath) Isn’t it pretty? 

Hansel Come, Gretel, you shall be queen of the woods. 
It will be a charming play.- I shall crown you with your 
wreath. (Kneeling and then placing crown upon Gretel’s 
head.) What does Her Majesty command? 

Gretel Her Majesty commands a game with the berries. 
(They toss them back and forth, eating them as they catch 
them.) How good they taste, how sweet — but, O Hansel, 
do but look! They are all gone! See—see, the little stars 
are coming out! Already it is night. Whatever shall we 
do! And look! Look! What horrible things are those 
peeping out from behind the trees? Dear Hansel, I am 
afraid — so afraid! 

Hansel (putting his arm arovnd her) Do not be afraid, 
little sister, I will protect you. The terrible wood monsters 
cannot harm us if we are good. Let us pray to our guardian 
angels for help. (They kneel and pray.) 

Gretel Even now I feel safer, but, dear Hansel, it is too 
dark to find more berries and we dare not go home without 
them. What shall we do? 

Hansel Do you help me, little one, and we will make a 
sweet bed of leaves and stay here through the night; 
when morning comes we will again fill the baskets and the 
Stepmamma cannot scold when she sees them full. 


(They make a mound of leaves and sing a little evening 
prayer. The Sandman then comes in singing a lullaby, and 
after throwing sand-in the children’s eyes, passes out. 7 ié 
children then lie. down and soon fall fast asleep.. Fourteen 
angels in white enter, singing, and shortly after they pass oul 
the Dewman comes on scattering dew, about and awakening 
little Gretel.) 


Gretel How sweet the day is — how pleasant to be in 
the woods! (Shaking Hansel.) Come,lazy one! We must 
be up and picking berries. The Dewman has been here, 
and we will wash in the dew he has left. 

Hansel (rubbing his eyes) I had forgotten where we were. 
The Sandman brought me the pleasantest dream, and -— 
O Gretel! do look — over there is a little house quite like a 
dream house! It seems to be made all of cake and sugar. 
Let us go and examine it! (Hand in hand, they creep softly 
up to the house.) 

Act III 


The Witch’s House 


Hansel Do but see, Gretel — the little house is cake and 
sugar. Aren’t you hungry? Let us break off a tiny piece 
of this window. 

Gretel (breaking off some sugar) How good it is, dear 
Hansel! It’s all just like a wonderful dream. 
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Hansel and Gretel in the Woods 


(Voice) 
Nibble, nibble gnaw, 
Who is nibbling at my little house? 


Gretel Now, dear Hansel, what ever shall we do? I am 
afraid again. Let us run away! 

Hansel Be still, Gretel, I shall answer. 
and boldly) 


(More loudly 


“Tt is the wind, the wind, 
The wind from heaven.”’ 


(They pause a moment, look anxiously at the house, and 
then go on eating.) 


(The Witch appears.) 


Witch Ah dear children, what brings you to my wood 
soearly? But it is not necessary to eat the house, just come 
inside and you will find me well provided with things that 


boys and girls are fond of. I am very, very fond of chil- 
dren. But you are hungry and we are wasting time. Come 
in, dear children, and we will have some goodies to eat. 

Hansel What a kind—what a beautiful fairy! Come, 
dear Gretel, we will go in at once. 

_Fairy Such a nice little boy, and so kind to his dear 
sister! (They all go in.) 

Fairy (once inside the house catching up a broom and riding 
about) Ha! ha! But I am a clever one! Do I love 
little children? My, my! Of course I do—to make 
cakes of! And what nice cakes you both will make when 
I’ve fattened you up a little! (Waving juniper wand and 
Shutting Hansel in a cage) Boys are best for cakes — so in 
you go. (To Gretel) Now you may go and get some nuts 
to fatten the little brother and while you are gone I shall 
make some honey-cakes for my supper. 

Gretel (sobbing) Oh, spare us, cruel one — we ate only 
poor children and never did anyone any harm. Do let us 
go home to our parents! 
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Witch. Crying will not help you. Do you go about your 
work at once. Take this basket and get. you gone. 


(Gretel takes the basket and goes ~orrowfully out.) 


Witch Ah, but I’ll have some fine gingerbread cakes of 
those two. But I must make haste with my honey-cakes 
or they will not be done for supper. Where is the lazy 
girl. (Catching sight of Gretel who has just returned) Do 
you hurry and set the table while I finish the honey 
cakes. 


(Gretel, as the Witch turns her back, seizes the juniper 
wand, disenchants Hansel and returns to the table just as the 
Witch turns. Hansels hides.) 


Witch There, at last the honey-cakes aremade. Do you 
creep in and see if the oven is warm enough to bake them. 

Gretel (making a sign to Hansel and affecting dullness) 
But I don’t know how to get in. How do you do it? 

Witch Silly, silly, the oven is quite large enough for 
me. See, I shall show you (putting in her head) See, you 
first — 

Gretel (motioning to Hansel, who runs out of his hiding 
place and with Gretel succeeds in pushing the Witch in and 
fastening the door of the oven) Yes, yes, we do see, cruel 
Witch — in you go — and in you stay! 

Hansel That was a brave little sister mine — but see — 
where are all these boys and girls coming from? 

Gretel (caressing one who immediately comes to life, and 
then waving the juniper wand and disenchanting the others) 
Oh, Hansel they were the little boys and girls that the 
Crunch Witch had turned to cakes. How glad I am that 
we could set them free from her wicked ‘spell! 

Children And how happy we all are to be free once 
more! We thank you with all our hearts! And now we 
must run to our kind parents. How surprised and happy 
they will be to have their boys and girls returned to them. 
Good-by, good-by—and thank you again and again! 
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(They run lightly out, singing as they go, and are met by 
the Stepmother and the Father who are coming in.) 


Father What’s this, what’s this? Children, children, 
everywhere, but where are my own dear little ones? 

Hansel and Gretel (running to him, embracing him and 
pouring out their story) Here we are, here we are, dear 
Father. 

Stepmother Not a word for me? And no wonder. I 
have been cross and unkind, but I shall never be cruel 
again, my brave, brave dears. (Embraces the children who 
return her caresses and cry, “O Mother!) What a dear 
little house — and what, I wonder, is in all these chests? 
Let us examine them! (Opens one while others run to 
remaining ones.) Pearls, rubies, diamonds! 

Gretel And mine has money! 

Father. Let us hasten and fill our pockets, and aprons 
and go home — no longer shall we be poor. That Wicked 
One was rich, too — 

Hansel My pockets and cap are quite full. I am ready. 
And the Crunch Witch is safe in the oven, too. 

Gretel Let us look into the oven and see how she looks 
ahs) (They all steal quietly to the oven, the children fear- 
fully. 

Stepmother Look, look, a great gingerbread cake! The 
Wicked One met the fate she had planned for our little 
ones! 

Father It is fitting that she should, but now let us hurry 
to our own little home—no longer sad and bleak, but 
happy and cheery. The good God be thanked! 


(Hansel and Gretel skip off ahead followed by the parents, 
walking more slowly and gazing fondly at the children and 
then at each other.) 


This is a charming story for dramatization, so simple 
indeed, that children can usually give it a presentable 
presentation after hearing it in story form but two or three 
times. 

Costumed it is especially pleasing for a special day pro- 
gram, and the stage setting is. so simple that if a school 
lacks an Assembly Room, the school-room may be used 
with great success. The costumes are, of course, German 
in character; the family of the broom-maker exhibiting 
every sign of great poverty. The Witch should wear the 
usual witch costume; a pointed chin may be given by mold- 
ing in putty and adding to the face, and the nose may be 
treated in the same way — or wax used, if preferred. 

The Guardian Angels should be dressed in flowing robes 
of white cheese-cloth, the angel sleeves attached to the 
thumb of each hand by ribbon. The Sandman dresses in 
brown and carries a burlap sack filled with sand. 

The singing parts may be arranged from the opera, or a 
simpler and quite happy effect may be achieved by the 
singing of appropriate songs used in the school. As in the 
chorus of the angels, instead of the opera selection, Eleanor 
Smith’s “Good-Night Song,” substituting “dears” for 
“all” may be given, and Hansel and Gretel’s good-night 
song in the woods may be “ Now the Day is Over.” 

The stage setting is most simple —'the first act showing 
only the interior of the home; and for this onlv a table 
spread with a coarse cloth and holding a jug of. milk, a 
few chairs, baskets and brooms are needed as “proper- 
ties.” It is often a splendid plan to give the second act 
out of doors, or the back of the school-room may be 
used. 

The woods are prettily — by branches of trees, 
a few potted palms and flowers, and the floor may be 
covered with leaves or with a green carpet. The interior 
of the Witch’s house contains a table, some chests, chairs 
and broom. The oven only of the stove is shown, and by 
making this of brown construction paper, or cloth, and 
lining it with red cloth, placing several electric light bulbs 
behind it, a remarkably realistic effect may be attained. 
It may be so placed that the Witch, when fastened in, may 
pass out without being obsetved and a cake substituted. 

















































































Christmas Candles 
LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


(Two children enter, wearing might-dresses and carrrying 
lighted candles.) 


Both 
Bring out the candles on Christmas Eve, 
For Santa is coming, we do believe. 
First 
T’'ll light a candle so he can see 
The empty stocking hung up by me. 
Second 
I'll leave my candle burning low, 
Soon down the chimney Santa’ll go. 
Both 


Then hold the lighted candles high, 
For Santa may be passing by. 


(A knock is heard.) 


First 
A knock! listen! who comes here? 


Second 
Santa Claus at this time of year! 


(Enter old Sandman with a pack on his back.) 


Sandman 
How do you do? 
Your candles bright 
Helped to guide me 
Through the night! 


First 
He does not look like Santa Claus, 
But he has a heavy pack! 
Second 
He does not speak like Santa Claus, 
What is that upon his back? 
Sandman 


I'll sing a song to wee little girls, 
With laughing eyes and pretty curls! 


(The two children sit-and-nod their heads. The Sandman 
blows out their candles and‘ sings to -the tune of “ Lightly 
Row’’) 
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SANDMAN’S SONG 


Christmas time, Christmas time, 
Down the chimney Santa’ll creep, 

Christmas time, Christmas time, 
When we're fast asleep, 

Down the chimney Santa’ll go, 

Filling stockings in a row, 

Christmas time, Christmas time, 
When we're fast asleep. 


Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle from old Santa’s sleigh, 
Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Santa’s on his way. 
Better nod your sleepy head, 
Play that you are safe in bed, 
Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Santa’s on his way! 


(Sleigh bells are softly rung and twelve little girls enter 
from right and left with lighted candles, they meet, hold candles 
high, meet, march in twos, march right and left, pass each other, 
meet, march forward in fours, hold candles high and recite) 


Bring out the candles at Christmas time, 
Everyone is jolly, 

Light the candles at Christmas time, 
Hang up mistletoe and holly! 


(They march right and left and pass each other, marching 
out as the Sandman repeats one verse of his song and the 
play is ended.) 





The Golden Cobwebs 


Attce E. ALLEN 


(A little school-room play, based upon the beautiful story of that 
name, to be found in “‘Christmas,”’ a book compiled by Robert Haven 
Schauffler, and published by Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. Used 
with the kind permission of author and publishers.) 

The characters needed for the play are a number of Christmas 
Fairies, the Little House Folks (Big Black Pussy, Three Little Gray 
Kittens, Kind House Dog, Yellow Canary, and the Little Brown 
Mouse); the House Spiders (as many as there are Fairies if convenient) ; 
and any numberof Children. The Play should first be toldasa Story to 
the children, and may be given as simply or elaborately as circum- 
stances allow. 

The Christmas Tree stands in central position; the Fairies enter, 
each carrying something to put on it; some, balls; some, bells; some, 
candles; some, stars. There should be a few real gifts, too, as a tiny 
sled, a doll, a horn, etc. 


First Fairy (as they come toward the Tree) 


Of all the trees the world around, 
The Christmas Tree’s the best we’ve found! 


Second 
When winter through the forest drifts, 
It buds and blooms in Christmas Gifts! 


(Fairies, who hang balls, come forward and give the following, each 
reciting couplet, as she holds ball high.) 


First (Red) 
My ball I made from a splendid shade 
Of cloud that late in a sunset played. 


Second (Gold) 
With my own hands, some moonbeam strands 
I caught and wove as they lay on the sands. 


Third (Green) 
The softest sheen of evergreen 
I spun with the glint of a brook unseen. 


Fourth (Silver) 
And one by one, ice-crystals I’ve spun, 
All softened and silvered over with sun. 
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Fifth (Purple) 
Of lilac-plumes and thistle-blooms, 
I’ve fashioned this purple ball in my looms. 


Sixth (Blue) 
Of the sweetest things, each season brings — 
Flower-petals and bluebird wings, 
Skies and shadows and deep cool springs, 
My ball I’ve made of all these things! 


as they place balls on the Tree) 

So round, so bright, from your fair height, 
Catch all the gleams of Christmas light, 

And fling them left and fling them right, 

This Christmas Night, this Christmas Night! 


(After this, the Fairies with Bells come forward and hang them, using 
any suitable verse or song from the Entertainment Pages in this issue. 
They are followed by Fairies with Candles and Stars. They may give 
any suitable exercises, or verses from Entertainment Pages, or elsewhere — 
and, if desired, after balls, bells, candles, and stars are all hung, the song 
** At Christmas,” found in this issue, may be sung by all the Fairies. 


(Nore It is not necessary to have different Fairies to place balls, 
bells, etc. If there are only a small number to take these parts let 
the same ones help hang the different things.) 


First Fairy (as the gifts are placed) 
The little Tree is ready now, 
Bells, balls, and candles on each bough — 


Second 
All save the cords of tinsel fair 
Which should wind, gleaming, here and there, 
Like golden thoughts, which help unite 
All loving hearts on Christmas Night! 
Third 
Too late for tinsel cords this year, 
They’re spun of sunbeams, long and clear, 
Or else of children’s smiles so dear! 


All 
And it’s quite too late for any more sun, 
And the children can’t come till to-morrow — not 
one! 
But, dear little Tree, you’ll do as you are, 
Twinkling and sparkling with candle and star! 


First 
The little House Folks beg to be 
Allowed to see the children’s Tree. 


All (or one after another) 
There’s the Big Black Pussy, 
Of whom mice are wary, 
The Kind House Dog who watches the house, 
The little Gray Kittens, the Yellow Canary, 
And if she can steal in, the little Brown Mouse, 


(As they pass out) 
We'll tell them all, as we pass out, 
To come right in — they wait, no doubt! 
(The Fairies vanish; the Big Black Pussy, the Kind House Dog, 
the Liitle Gray Kittens, and the Yellow Canary come in, and, at some 


distance, keeping an eye on the cats, in steals the little Brown Mouse. 
Let each be as much like the real animal as he can.) 


Others (while Big Black Pussy comes forward and gazes at the 
Tree) sing stanza or two of well-known song, “Old Black 
Cat.” 

(While little gray Kittens come forward as above) 
Oh, three little Kittens, 
They lost their mittens — 
They were so frightened, because, 
They’d nary a stocking, 
And now — oh, it’s shocking — 
Not a mitten to hang up for old Santa Claus! 


(While Kind House Dog comes forward, as above, sing 
stanza or two of “Old Dog Tray.) 
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(While Yellow Canary comes forward, as above, and legins 
to sing — in pantomime) 
The Yellow Canary was told he could see, 
If he would be quiet, the big Christmas Tree. 
He meant to be quiet as quiet could be, 
But oh! when he saw it, so happy was he — 
He threw back his head and carrolled with glee! 
Cried Pussy and Towser and Kittens so wee, 
“Hush, don’t wake the children—oh, dreary-dear-me!”’ 


Little Brown Mouse (frisking gaily about, unseen by the others 
as they pass out) 
“When the cat’s away, the Mouse will play!” 


Fairy (entering, as the Mouse whisks out) 
I hurried back with this sugar-plum, 
This little wee rattle, this little wee drum, 
For the little wee Baby who’s only just come! 


(Sound of knocking outside) 
Hark, who comes knocking — tap-a-tap? 


(As the leader of the House Spiders peeps cautiously in) 
Why, who are you, queer little chap? 


Spider (coming in) 
A Spider of the House, kind fay, 
But very sad this Christmas Day. 
Fairy 
Sad, when Good Will shines far and wide, 
Who can be sad at Christmastide? 
Spider 
We planned, as gaily as could be, 
To see to-night the Christmas Tree, 
We’d everything quite ready, too, 
Our webs were fine and fresh and new. 


Then the housewife said 

She couldn’t be merry, 
Till everything 

Was clean — oh very! 
Till every nook 

Was swept and garnished, 
And every corner 

Freshly varnished! 
Then into the glooms 

Of all the rooms, 
Sounding our dooms, 

Came the brooms! 


“Down with the spiders!” was their shout, 
They flew around and round about, 
And put us all to sudden rout, 

And turned us every one straight out! 

We are heart-broken as can be, 

We love the children’s Christmas Tree! 
Fairy 

The housewife, now, is sound asleep, 

If very, very still you keep, 

You all into this room may creep, 

Not a broom shall stir, 

Not a broom shall whir, 

Till every spider, great and wee, 

Has seen the children’s Christmas Tree. 


(Fairy vanishes and Spiders come creeping and crawling, in.) 


Spiders (to music of “Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry 
Bush,” sing and circle round the Tree, unknowingly 
hanging its branches with white threads to represent 
cobwebs) 

Dear little children, full of glee, 

So full of glee, so full of glee, 

We spiders gaze upon your Tree 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


If you’ve one wish that’s not come true, 
May it come true! May it come true! 
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This is the wish we wish for you 
On Christmas Day in the morning! 

(Sing as long as necessary to thoroughly wind the branches, then dis. 
appear, creeping and crawling, as before.) A 
Fa-ries (all re-entering) 

Swing, little bells, ring, little bells, 

’Tis almost five, the big clock tells; 

Flash, little candles, soft and clear, 

For soon the children will be here, 

And when they come, they bring Good Cheer! 


' 
: 
First (in great surprise, as she sees threads) ' 
But what is this? Oh, oh, just see 
Where’er a Spider touched the Tree, 
She’s left a web so fine and gray, 
Oh, oh, what will the housewife say? 
| 
| 
I 


One after another 
Cobwebs? Cobwebs on Christmas Day? 
And on the Tree? ; 
All 
What will she say? 


Second Fairy (gently) 
The little Spiders meant no wrong, 
The eager anxious little throng, 
But wee ones, middle-sized, and big, 
They crept and crawled from twig to twig, 
And where they went — or high or low — 
These yards and yards of cobwebs show! 
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Third Fairy (eagerly) 
Let’s think of all glad things we know, 
Of lights a-gleam, of smiles a-glow, 
And weave our golden spells about, 
All up and down and in and out, 
Until these spider-webs shall hold 
A’splendor as of fairy gold — 
Until each one — below, above, 
Shall twine and shine — a gift of love! 
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(Al the Fairies sing, circling as the Spiders did, round and round 
the Tree, as secretly as possible, replacing the threads with cord 
gleaming tinsel.) 

Around the Tree the Fairies go, 

The Fairies go, the Fairies go, 

A lightly brightly gleaming row 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Each gift of love, however small, 
However small, however small, 

Shall shine the brightest of them all — 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


(If electric lights can be had, they should suddenly be turned on during 
the last line of song, so that at its close, as Fairies step back, the Tree 
brilliant with lights and tinsel cords. The cord itself will transform 1) 
Trees, if no lights can be had.) 


First Fairy (as all look at Tree) 

Oh little Fairies, do you see 

The gift the Spiders made the Tree? 

The cords of tinsel, bright and fair, 

We thought we could not have, are there! 
All 

Like golden thoughts that help unite 

All loving hearts this Christmas night. 


Second 
Oh hark, I hear the children coming, 
The air with joy is fairly humming! 
Away, away, the day’s begun — 
The Christmas Fairies’ work is done. 
(Fairies vanish.) 


Children (dancing into the room clasping hands together at 
sight of the Tree) 
Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, On! 
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One after another 
Sled! Doll! Book! Horn! Cars that go! 
There’s nothing in the world, we know, 
.One half so good as CuristmAs — On! 


First Child (touching tinsel gently) 

How bright it is — like Christmas fires, 
Second 

Or real, true, Christmas sunbeam wires, 
Third 

Or Christmas moonbeams finely roll’d, 
Fourth 

Or cobwebs spun of gleaming gold — 
1/1 

Yes, GOLDEN COBWEBS, row on row, 

Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, On! 





Santa Claus’ Visit 


(In this game the names used are those of the teachers and pupils 
n the school in which it was played: the children answer to their 
wn names and give their own addresses. It is always easier for them 
to memorize under these conditions.) 


Note I have often been discouraged when searching for plays 
for my little pupils, to find how rarely I come across one which is 

ithin the power of first grade children to perform. 

The first grade child is more the “baby” of the home circle than 
most writers for children realize, and while he accomplishes wonders 
n the amount of knowledge acquired during his first year in school, 
his mind, nevertheless, moves in an almost infantile manner, and the 
erage play, tagged “For Primary School Children,” is far beyond 
nim. 

The use of the telephone proved such a delight to the children that 
[ am only sorry I did not find it practical long ago. But it was the 
discovery of toy telephones (about ten inches high, but with receiver, 
hook and cord) in the five and ten cent store, which suggested the 
play tome. This play could easily be made to fit any class; there are 
always one or two children who have just moved into the neighbor- 
hood, there is always a “‘littlest’’ girl, and there is ever (with the first 
grade teacher at least), the pupils’ delight in talking about himself. 

The use of the children’s own names helps wonderfully, as does 
any little device which may suggest to the performers the sequence of 
speech or action. For instance, in “Santa Claus’ Visit,” Santa really 
had on his desk large sheets of paper on each of which was written 
the name of one of the teachers, and Mrs. Santa Claus actually read 
the names as she looked through the papers. Also the missing paper 
handed to Santa Claus really contained the names of the children he 
called on later as well as the first question he asked of each one. 


SCENE 


A room in Sania Claus’s house. A desk (upon which is a toy tele- 
phone) is essential to the story. a fet ape Sania Claus’s desk as possi- 
ble, for instance at the opposite end of the hall or room in which the game 
is played, is another desk upon which is a telephone. Here is sealed 
a boy who impersonates the principal of the school, Mr. K. 


CHARACTERS 
Santa Claus Mr. K 


Mrs. Santa Claus 


Several pupils, both boys and girls 
(Mr. Santa Claus at desk, enter Mrs. Sania Claus.) 


Mrs. Santa Claus Still busy, Mr. Santa Claus? What 
are you doing now? 

Mr. Santa Claus Busy! I should say I was. I’m 
looking at the names of the good children that go to the 
P —— School, I want to be sure I have a present for 
each of them. 

Mrs. Santa Claus (looking at papers) Dear me! Are all 
those children good? What a lot of them. 

Sania Claus Yes, indeed, most of the children in that 
school are good. They keep me busy, I can tell you. 
(He seems to hunt for something.) , 

Mrs. Santa Claus What’s the matter, Mr. Santa Claus? 
Have you lost something? 

Mr. Santa Claus Oh, I don’t think it’s lost. It must 
be around here somewhere. 

Mrs. Santa Claus What is it, Mr. Santa Claus? 

Sante Claus It’s the names of the good children in 
Miss C’s room. Where do you think I put it? 

__ Mrs. Santa Claus Let me help you look for it. Perhaps 
it's with the others. Let me see (reads names from lists), 
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Miss O’B ——, Miss M ——, Miss P ——, Miss H ——, 
Miss S——. No, it isn’t here. 

Santa Claus Dear me! What shall I do? I never can 
remember all those names. Suppose I left out some good 
child! That would never do. 

Mrs. Santa Claus Why don’t you ask Mr. K? 
call him up on the telephone. 

Santa Claus That’s a very good idea; I will do it 
right away. 

Mrs Santa Claus Do you know Mr. K’s number? 

Santa Claus Oh, yes—it’s Roxbury 123 (telephones). 
Please give me Roxbury 123 (dell rings). 

Mr. K. Hello! (Using telephone.) 

Santa Claus Is this Mr. K’s school? 

Mr. K. Yes, sit. 

Santa Claus May I speak to Mr. K, please? 

Mr. K. This is Mr. K. Who is this talking? 

Santa Claus How do you do, Mr. K? This is Santa 
Claus. 

Mr. K. How do you do, Santa Claus? 

SantaClaus I'm very well, thank you, but I’m quite busy. 

Mr. K. You must be very busy, it is so near Christmas. 
What can I do for you, Mr. Santa Claus? 

Santa Claus Can you give me the names of the good 
children in Miss C.’s room? 

Mr. K. I'm very sorry, Santa Claus. I did not bring 
them to school to-day. I left them at home. 

Santa Claus Dear me! What shall I do! 
my list and I never can remember all those names. 

Mr. K. Why don’t you come right over to the school? 
The children are all here. They are having their Christ- 
mas Tree to-day. 

Santa Claus Thank you, Mr. K. That’s just what I 
will do. Merry Christmas, Mr. K. 

Mr. K. Merry Christmas, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus Good-by, Mr. K. 

Mr. K. Good-by, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus Well, Mrs. Santa Claus, I’ll have to hurry 
if I expect to get to the school before the children go home. 
Do you think I’d be in time if I went in my sleigh? 

Mrs. Sania Claus Ym afraid not, Mr. Santa Claus. 
You’d better take your automobile or your airship. 

Santa Claus I think I'll take the airship. It goes faster 
than the auto and I put new silver bells on it yesterday. 
Good-by, Mrs. Santa Claus —I’ll be back for supper. 

Mrs. Santa Claus Good-by, Mr. Santa Claus. Tell the 
children I was asking for them. 

Santa Claus Indeed, I will! Good-by. 

Mrs. Santa Claus How fast that airship goes! It is so 
far away already that I can hardly hear the bells. Well, I 
must get Mr. Santa Claus’s supper ready, he will be back 
very soon. (Exit 
Santa Claus (coming down among the children) Dear me! 
Just look at all these children! Good afternoon, children. 

Children Good afternoon, Mr. Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus Are you all good children? 

Children Yes, Mr. Santa Claus: 

Santa Claus I’m glad of that —I like good children, 
you know. Does any one know where Miss C put the 
paper with the names of the good children? 

Francis I do, Santa Claus. Here it is. 

Santa Claus Thank you. “You look like a good boy. 
What is your name? 

Francis My name is Francis and I used to live in Win- 
throp, but I moved to Roxbury. Please leave my toys 
at 40 Orchard Street, this year, Santa Claus. That’s 
where I live now. 

Santa Claus I'll write that down so I won’t forget it, 
Francis. There’s a little boy with his hand up. Did you 
want to speak to me, sir? 

Joseph Please, Santa Claus, I moved too. I used to 
live in Chelsea, but now I live at 4 Thorndike Street. 

Santa Claus And what is your name? 

Joseph Joseph Green. 

Santa Claus I'll look out for you, Joseph. 

Joseph Thank you, Santa Claus. 


You can 


I’ve lost 


(Exit) 
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Santa Claus (looking at paper) Let me see! Do I know 
any of these children? Katharine Wallace. Where are 
you, Katharine? 

Katharine Here I am, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus Why is your name first on the paper? 

Katharine Because I’m the littlest girl in Miss C’s 
room. 

Santa Claus I’m glad to see that the littlest girl is a 
good girl. What shall I bring you for Christmas, Katharine? 

Katharine A doll and a sled, if you please, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus Very well, Katharine, you shall have them. 
Here’s a little girl who lives near you, Katharine, Gertrude. 
Where’s Gertrude? 

Gertrude Here I am, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus What would you like me to bring you? 

Gertrude A book and a desk — 

Santa Claus Anything else? 

Gertrude I should like some dolls’ dishes if you have any 
to spare. 

Santa Claus I'll look around — perhaps I have some. 
I'll not forget you, Gertrude. 

Gertrude Thank you, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus Let me see— who comes next? Marion 
Snider. 

Marion How do you do, Santa Claus? 

Santa Claus How do you do, Marion? Do you like to 
go to school? 

Marion Yes, Santa Claus. 
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Santa Claus Then I know you are a good girl. All the 


good girls like to go to school. 
stocking, Marion? 

Marion A doll and a doll carriage, and Mary Desmond 
wants a doll too, don’t you, Mary? 

Mary Yes, please, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus What kind of a doll, Mary? 

Mary If you have one with a white dress, may I. have 
it? 

Santa Claus Yes, indeed, Mary. Is that all you want: 

Mary Yes, thank you, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus Now, Julia, what about you? 

Julia I want a desk and a doll and a set of dishes, anc 
some books and a piano and a toy kitchen and — 

San‘a Claus Wait a minute, Julia, there won’t be any 
thing left for anyone else. 

Julia But I want them all, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus But you mustn’t be greedy, Julia. I’! 
bring you some of them. 

Julia Thank you, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus Well, children, I must hurry home or my 
supper will be cold. I'll be back Christmas Eve, but 
don’t let me find any of you awake when I come to fill your 
stockings. 

Children No, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus I'll take good care of this paper, children 
You needn’t be afraid I’ll lose it again. Good-by, children 

Children CGood-by, Santa Claus. 


What do you want in your 
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Christmas Rhythms and Games 


Nina B. LAMKIN 


Head of Physical Education Dept., Y.W.C.A., St. Louis, and Director 
of Normal Training School for Playground Workers 


( fascination time, with its peculiar charm and 
fascination for every child, never grows old, but 
always brings with it fresh inspiration, joy, and 

anticipation. 


The Christmas Tree Dance 


The child of six years knows what he wants old St. 
Nicholas to bring him. He not only knows, but he can 
show you what he is asking for. 

The boy or girl of ten enjoys dramatizing his or her wants 
- jus. as keenly as the little folks. 

You can easily classify the rhythms for the different ages, 
when you have the list of those suggested by the children 
themselves. We like to sit in a circle on the floor, and be- 
ginning with Mary, each of us acts out something which 
we want for Christmas and the others guess what it is. 
We first tell what kind of music we want — “slow, fast, 
real fast, sleepy, lively, soft,” are some of the types called 
for by the children. The pianist brings out the rhythm by 


accenting the first note of each measure or the first note 
of every other measure, etc., as the case may be. In the 
first and second grades, we have dolls, doll cradles, doll 
carriages, swings, tops, jumping jacks, games, balls, etc. 

In the.third and fourth grades we have ponies, train on 
the track, kites, foot-balls, automobiles, ett. By the 
time we have been around the circle our eyes are sparkling, 
we have almost had our Christmas in anticipation. A 
wonderful amount of ear training and rhythm are learned 
at such informal times as these. 


OTHER SUGGESTIVE RHYTHMS FOR THE 
MontTH 


Ringing Christmas bells. 

Hanging up the stockings. 

Decorating the Christmas trees. 

Blowing up balls for tree. 

Lighting candles and putting on tree. 

Stringing popcorn for tree. 

Building snow men of our partners. 

Making snowballs and hitting the snow 
men until they topple over. 

Shoveling a path through the snow. 

Skating. 


THe CHRISTMAS BAND 


Each child represents an instrument of 
some sort — let each one choose the one he 
wants to play. 

The piano plays a very simple air and the band follow 
the time with their voices and play their instruments. 


CuristméAs TREE DANCE 
Music # time 


There is an old custom in some parts of Germany that on 
Christmas morning all the family shall gather about the 
Christmas tree and dance one or more of the quaint old 
German Folk Dances. We shall call this the Christmas 
Tree Dance. It comes to us from northern Germany. 
If children wear the little German village caps it adds 
enthusiasm to the dance. 


skip ai 
7 

3] 
left toe 
Repea 
9 ( 
center 
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1 Courtesy to partners, 1-4. 

2 Clap hands 3 times, 5-8. 

3 Repeat, 1 and 2. 

4 Join both hands and glide around the 
circles 6 counts. 

5 Repeat, 1-2-3. : 

6 Join inside hands with partner’s and 
skip around the circle once. 

7 Repeat, 1-2-3. 

8 Join inside hands with partner’s, point 
left toe forward, backward and run 3 steps. 
Repeat around the circle once. 

9 Courtesy to partners, 14. Face 
center and courtesy to tree, 5-8. 

CurisTMAS MorRNING 

One half of the class are toys, the other 
half are boys and girls. The boys and 
girls are all asleep. Someone shouts, Snowbird 

(Continued on page 653) 


LittLE DANCE To § Marcu TIME 


Circle Dances for School-Room 
or Gymnasium 


Harriet A. JAMES 
Double circle formation — partners facing. 
(Music A simple polka) 
I a Each <5 0g slides to right. (Skirts as in pic- 
ture. ; 


Double circle formation — partners facing. 
(Music $ march time) 


With skirts in hands. 

Step right, cross left behind and bend knees. 

Step left, cross right benind and bend knees. 

Join right hands and 4 skips changing places with 
partner. 


Heels together — raise and sink. 
Step right and point left and step left — cross right 
foot behind and courtesy. 
Four measures of polka time. 
b Repeat, starting left. 


Same in this position — and on skips return into 

place. Cross hands with partner and 16 skips 
in large circle. 

Form again in double circle — partners facing. 

Slap thighs — slap own hands—slap partner’s 


Four measures of polka time. 


hands and hold. Repeat. Join right hands with 
(As two circles are facing the slides carry circles 


partner and 4 skips, changing places with partner 
in opposite directions.) and joining left hands 4 skips back to place. 
II Partners cross hands and skip in circle 16 times, or if Cross hands with partner and 16 skips in large 
children are able, 8 hop polkas in circle. circle. 
Repeat all. Repeat all. 
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Arithmetic for Second Grade hea Cra AED 
A.B.W Combinations making 12. 
=o Add, subtract, multiply and divide, using these combina- 
December tions. Give problems using the dozen, foot, inches, etc. 
so 
First WEEK Monday — com 
Combinations making 12: ; - ; rt : es ; * ; . r a a 
© Ai Bas cole 247 8 
6 pe 4 3 4—3+7= 3xX4—-5= dep 
y 3X4—6= 5+7—3 = in } 
ods =_ ~ - 9 i 8 = a= 
One dozen = 12 things 2X 6 6 XxX 2 ge hig? - ter ~ti So Mor 
One foot = 12 inches 3x4 4x3 ip as mt 
4 of 12 = 2 of 12 = 4 of 12 = 2 of 12 = Tuesday 0 
Monday 6+6= 46+6= +7= 35+7 1 
How many pints are there in 3 quarts? Mr. Jones paid $75 for a wagon and $7 for a harness F 
How many pints are there in 5 quarts? How much did both cost him? 2 
How many pints are there in 6 quarts’? ee hy 1 
How many pints are there in 4 quarts? 12 inches — 5 inches = —— —. 1 
+ foot — 2 inches = ——- ——. 
4 of 10 pints = —— ——. + foot + 5 inches = ——- ——. Tu 
$ of 8 cents = —— ——. 3 doz. eggs + 3 eggs = ——- ——. 
Tuesday Wednesday 
56 64 34 43 $436 324 $304 432 
x2 X2 x3 x3 x2 x3 x3 x3 
972 952 792 862 792 891 791 942 
—466 —327 —345 —425 —325 —416 —403 —348 Wi 
es — — — ncn — — — | 
W ednesday : Thursday os om ti 
6 = ? of 12 5 = ? of 10 2)60 2)120 3)120 4)120 
3 = ? of 12 4=?of 8 eee na. 3 eet hg 
4 = ? of 12 2=?of 6 4)132 3)132 6)132 3)102 
2 = ? of 12 3=?of 9 ‘ ce 
At 60 cents a pound, what will } pound of tea cost? 
There are 12 eggs | in a dozen. How many eggs in one 
half dozen? 3 X 40 = 2 X 60 = 4X 30 = T, 
Thursday At 40 cents a pound what will 2 pounds of coffee cost? 
One dozen oranges = ——- ——. Friday ; 
} dozen oranges= —— ——. One foot = —— inches. 
t dozen oranges = —— ——. 4 foot = sete) 
dozen oranges = ——- ——. 4 foot = —— —— 
One dozen oranges + } dozen oranges = —— ——. i foot = ee 
One dozen eggs + } dozen eggs = ——- ——. SAME woe inte ies | 
Friday One foot + } foot = —— ——. ' 
633 256 432 342 One foot + $ foot = ——- ——. 
«2 «2 x3 x3 4 foot + } foot = —— ——. 
ats mat ex a Tump WEEK 
972 872 962 782 Combinations to 12. 
—457 —H5 + —308 —324 §6X3=15.3X5=15 3X6 =18. (6 + 6 + 6) 


6X 3 = 18. 
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Review pt., qt., ft., yd., and teach 1 gallon = 4 quarts. 
(Show this by measuring.) 

Give in class orally such drills as this: “How many 5’s 
in 11?” “How many 4’s in 14,” etc. 
Review especially this week all combinations with 2: 


2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


then quick work like this: 


12 12 12 
5 7 9 


Follow this with: 





Loan 
ous] 


But be sure and intersperse with other combinations 
such as: 











5 6 
5 5 
; 8 7 
ibina- .: ae 
by etc. 
so the children won’t take for granted that the first two 
combinations make 12, as they are so apt to do if you use 
like combinations in frequent succession. Always guard 
against this in your drills as the success of your teaching 
depends upon the development of thinking and not guessing 
in your pupils. 
Monday 
12 pints = —— quarts. 
"7 , One yard = feet. 
a Three yards = —— —— 
mess. Four yards = —— —— 
$ dozen eggs = ——- ——. 
1} dozen eggs = —— —— 
12 feet = —— ——. 
Tuesday 
345 54 153 305 
x3 x3 x3 X3 
216 65 46 366 
x3 x3 x3 x3 
Wednesday 
3 fives and ? = 19 
3 fours and ? = 15 
2 sixes and ? = 20 
3 sixes and ? = 22 
Eighteen cents equal how many nickels and how many 
cents? 
A dozen and a half eggs are how many eggs? 
4 Thursday 
? $962 $762 872 $992 
—308 —325 —366 —439 
809 $768 761 $981 
—453 —324 —425 —247 
Friday 
One gallon = —— quarts. 
3 gallons = —— quarts. 
2 gallons = ——- ——. 
8 quarts = —— ——. 
One gallon + 2 quarts = —— ——. 
+ 6) 3 gallons — 3 qts. = —— —— 


2 gallons + 3 qts. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


FourtH WEEK 
Combinations to 12. 
Teach: 


5+5+5+5 = 20 4x 5 = 20 
4+4+4+4 = 16 4X 4= 16 
4+4+4+4+4=20 5X 4= 20 


Column adding given in this way: 


— 
ios) | me COT 


Leave this on the board erasing the | in tens column. 

Now place beside it a tens column: 

34 

25 

63 

34 

156 
and have the children add to themselves as you place the 
figures on the board, thinking of the first figure plus the 
one ten to carry. Then you might place a hundreds 
column, and so on. This is good drill work in addition, 
for it teaches the child to think of each column separately 
and in order. I would always precede this, however, with 
work like this: 

3 


leo) mont 


— 
bo 


then the child sees that he really carries on in his mind 
in adding columns the same work he previously has had 
before him in parts on the board. 


Monday 


iu uu 
oi bo 
x xK XK &X 
work vr 
+444 
wm Co Ww OO 
iuud 


At 30 cents a pound, what will 3 pounds of coffee cost? 


3X 50 4X 50 
3 X 60 5 xX 40 


I Wl 


Tuesday 
962 480 
—315 —324 
45 405 35 56 
x4 x4 x3 


792 862 
—438 —425 


Wednesday 
3 gallons 
5 gallons 
4 gallons 
3 yards 
5 yards 
4 yards 
6 yards 


quarts. 


feet. 


LTT | 


Thursday 

If a yard of ribbon costs 15 cents, what will 4 of a yard 
cost? 
3)150 4)16 4)16 
(Continued on page 647) 
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The Teacher’s Treasure Box for December 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


Poems, verses, and reproduction stories, new and old, for use in the primary grades 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


Beautiful faces are they that wear 
The light of a pleasant spirit there; 
It matters little if dark or fair. 


Beautiful hands are they that do 
Work that is noble, good, and true; 
Busy for others the long day through. 


sseautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another’s woe, 
Down darkest ways if God wills so. 


To Keep WARM IN WINTER 


The cat has fur. 

The horse has hair. 

The bird has feathers. 

The fish has scales. 

The turtle has a hard shell. 

What keeps the cat warm in winter? 
What keeps the horse warm in winter? 
What keeps the bird warm in winter? 
What keeps us warm in winter? 


Tue Macic Cap 


The fairies live in the deep forest. They once had a treas- 
ure which they watched with the greatest care. They 
always hid it when they were away from home, so that 
no one but themselves might find it. And a queer treasure 
it was — a tiny cap! 

It was a wonderful cap — after all! It would fit any- 
body, and the one who put it on his head, at once became 
invisible. It was because they had the cap that the fairies 
could work during the day. 

The giants were very anxious to get hold of the magic 
cap, but the fairies took care that they should not find it. 

One day as the fairies were returning home, they found 


a great giant lying in their valley fast asleep. They thought 
that he was a mountain, and that his loud snores were 
thunder. 

The fairies began to hunt for a safe place in which to hide 
their cap until the storm should be over. Taking his ear 
to be a huge cave, they put the cap inside. 

Suddenly the giant awoke. He stood up, and felt the 
wee fairy in his ear. As he took out the elf, he saw what 
the little fellow was trying to hide. It was the magic cap. 

The giant let the fairy go, but he kept the cap. 

The poor little fairies felt very badly. They hid behind 
leaves and wept all day. 

An eagle that was flying by heard the fairies crying 
and he promised to try to bring back their lost treasure to 
them. 

Many times he went to the giant’s home, but the gian' 
always had on the cap, so the eagle could not see where h 
was. 

One morning the giant started off to a battle. He was so 
proud of his size that he wanted to be seen, so he decide: 
to leave the cap behind. He rolled over a rock and placed 
the magic cap underneath. The eagle was watching a! 
the time. As soon as the giant had gone away he fle 
down to the rock. Using all his strength he pushed bac! 
the stone. He picked up the little cap, and flew to th: 
home of the fairies. 

The giant saw the eagle flying through the air with th: 
cap in his talons, and he shot arrows at him, wounding th« 
eagle in many places. But the brave bird kept on his way 
and never stopped until he had put the cap safely in th« 
fairies’ hands. 

The fairies dressed the eagle’s wounds and wherever th« 
blood and feathers had fallen as he had flown over th« 
mountain, there sprang up trees with feathery leaves an: 
red berries. 

The people who do not know this story call the tree 
that bear the bright red berries the mountain ash. It is 
pretty enough to be a real fairy tree, is it not? 
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PRIMARY 


WINTER JEWELS 


A million little diamonds 
Twinkled on the trees; 

And all the little maidens said, 
“A jewel, if you please!” 


But while they held their hands outstretched 
To catch the diamonds gay, 

A million little sunbeams came 
And stole them all away. 


CHRISTMAS DAy IN THE MORNING 


Dame, get up and bake your pies, 
Bake your pies, bake your pies; 

Dame, get up and bake your pies, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Dame, what makes your ducks to die, 
Ducks to die, ducks to die; 

Dame, what makes your ducks to die, 
On Christmas Day in the morning? 


Their wings are cut and they cannot fly, 
Cannot fly, cannot fly; 
Their wings are cut and they cannot fly, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
— Old Rhyme 


PiccioLa’s CHRISTMAS 


In the land where Picciola lived the children do not hang 
up their stockings at Christmas time. Instead they put 
their shoes by the door for Santa Claus to fill. 

The shoes are not like those we wear. They are made 
of wood, and they are hard and heavy. 

Picciola’s father was dead. Her mother had to go out 
every day to work. They were very poor, but Picciola 
was a very happy little girl. All day long she played with 
her clothespin doll. She talked to the doll when she was 
alone, to keep from being lonely. 

As Christmas drew near the little girl talked of Santa 
Claus and what he would put in her wooden shoe. 

Her mother told her that they were very poor this year. 
She must not put out her shoe, for Santa Claus would not 
remembér to bring anything to such a little house. 

But Picciola was quite sure that Santa Claus would not 
forget her. When Christmas came she put her two shoes 
side by side on the floor and went to sleep. 

The next morning she was up bright and early, to see 
what Santa had brought. She rushed to her shoes and 
then clapped her hands with joy. 

“© mother,” she cried, “see what Santa Claus has 
brought me. It is a dear little bird.” 

The mother looked. There in one of the shoes was a 
swallow. She took it in her hand and found that its wing 
was broken. 

“Tt has come to us to be taken care of,” she said. “We 
will keep it through the winter. It would die out-of- 
doors.” 

Picciola kept the bird until spring came, and then she 
set it free.—Adapted 


Tue LittLe PINE TREE 


A little pine tree stood in a forest. Its roots had plenty 
of food and water in the ground, its pointed top reached 
up toward the blue sky, and there were other trees about. 

But the little pine tree was not happy. In place of 
leaves it had long, slender needles. It wished it had large, 
broad leaves like those of the maple tree, and it wanted 
them to be pure gold. 

One night the little tree fell asleep. A fairy came by 
and took off its needles, and gave it instead the gold leaves 
for which it had longed. A man saw the leaves of gold 
and picked off every one. This left the foolish little tree 
without any leaves at all. 

Then the tree said it did not want gold leaves again, 
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but it would like to have some of glass. The fairy gave 
the tree glass leaves. 

A storm came up, and the wind blew very hard. The 
branches swayed back and forth until every glass leaf was 
broken into bits. 

The tree grew more and more unhappy. It said it 
would like to have green leaves, like the other trees of the 
forest. The fairy gave it green leaves. A goat saw the 
fresh, juicy leaves and thought they would make him a 
good dinner, so he ate them. 

Again the tree had no leaves. It no longer wished for 
gold, or glass, or green leaves. It wanted its own pine 
needles once more. 

So the fairy came and, gave the tree green needles again, 
just as it had at first. The little pine tree was happy 
at last.—Adapted 


Woolly, woolly black sheep! 
Where have you been? 

Up hill and down hill, 
Over field and fen. 


Woolly, woolly black sheep! 
What did you see? 

Sunlight and starlight 
Shining down on me: 


Woolly, woolly black sheep! 
Where is your home! 

Woodland or tilled land, 
Wheresoever I roam. — Selected 


I am only a drop of rain, but I do not forget what I have 
been. Even now I feel proud when I think of the past. 

One day, I cannot tell you when, I caught a chill. All at 
once I became very cold. I was so cold that I could not 
run, and that was very unusual for a drop of water. 

I looked about as well as I could, and I saw that a great 
many of my friends were as stiff asI. Like me, they looked 
as if some great change had come over them. 

You know that a drop of rain has no color at all. After 
the chill had come every drop of rain was pure white. I 
thought perhaps we had turned white with fear. 

Just when we had begun to think that we should never 
be able to move about and play any more, we felt as if 
we had wings. All at once we began to fly. 

Soon we were moving about in the air like tiny white 
birds. I thought that this must have been brought about 
by some good fairy. 

Before we quite knew where we were, we found ourselves 
falling lower and lower as we circled about, until we were 
only a little above the houses and trees. 

Some boys who had just come out of school saw us and 
they began to clap their hands. They were very glad to 
see us. They called us snowflakes. 

At last we fell upon the ground. As we could not rise 
again we were forced to lie there all night. When morning 
came there were millions of us lying close together. 

The boys came along, shouting with glee. Some of them 
picked up a handful of snow and made balls which they 
threw at each other. 

I-was part of a ball that struck the side of a house. As 
the ball broke in pieces I flew against a pane of glass and 
could not get away. 

I looked through the window and caught a glimpse of the 
room inside. There was a bright fire in the room, and a 
little girl was sitting on the rug playing with her doll. 

I looked at the great blazing fire. As I did so I began to 
cry. I was no longer a snowflake, but a drop of water. 

Once more I was myself. I hurried down the pane and 
joined some of my old friends who were running in a brook 
not far away. 

After that we were all caught by the ice fairy, who for 
a time bound us hand and foot, till the sun sent his warm 
rays to set us free. Since then I have been a raindrop, 
but I do not forget that I was once a pure white snowflake. 
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“My Cheap Christmas Tree” 


May I tell you about a tree that one teacher pronounced 
“the prettiest Christmas tree she ever saw”? It was a 
scraggly cedar, a very ugly tree. We had cut yellow stars 
and red bells a few days before. These we fastened on 
the tree. The forty-four bells we strung on red string, and 
festooned on the tree. I was in a hurry and — don’t 
tell— I pinned the stars on. We had four yards of tinsel, 
and this went on next. So far, a very ordinary tree. Then 
I cut strips of tissue paper about ten inches long and one- 
eighth of an inch wide. These strips I threw over the tree, 
and they hung down over all the branches. At a little dis- 
tance the tree looked as if covered with sleet. 

The janitor walked over to the corner where the tree was. 
“That looks like a whole lot,” he said. “TI see it is very 
simple now that I am close to it. But it is pretty and I 
heard the children say they liked it very much. That 
goes to show that it doesn’t take much to make children 
happy.” BLANCHE BLACKMAN 


Father’s Gift 

It is sometimes hard to think of suitable Christmas 
reminders to make for the fathers. 

A class of fourth year children made very interesting 
booklets about their city. The paper used was the unruled 
letter paper on which they daily wrote. The first sheet 
contained the salient bits of the city’s history, briefly 
told. The next sheet was headed A Few Statistics, and 
gave the area, number of miles of streets, water front, 
electric railway, the city’s population, etc. The next was 
Our Manufactures, and gave the principal ones. This was 
followed by, Some Things We are Proud of: churches, 
schools, hospitals, stores, markets, park land, etc. The 
last sheet was called Points of Interest, and gave the names 
of the places and a bit of information about each one. 

The covers were cut from construction paper to fit the 
written sheets, and all were punched and tied. A post-card 
view of the city was pasted on the front and Our City 
lettered underneath. 

The information contained in the booklet was presented 
as language lessons. The sentences were obtained from 
the children, written on the board by the teacher, and then 
copied as writing lessons by the children. These booklets 
can be made at any time in the term and be out of the way 
before the busy Christmas season arrives. 

CERIDWEN SAMUEL 


A Christmas Tree in the First Grade 

Many teachers lack suitable ornaments for a tree and 
cannot afford to purchase them, so they do not have a tree 
in their schools and lose much of the Christmas joy in conse- 
quence. 

They should not get disheartened, however, but with 
the beginning of December set to work to make toys for the 
Christmas tree. This does not mean for the teacher to 
actually do the work, but show the children how they can 
construct ornaments for their tree themselves. Just try 
it, teachers; enter into the joy of making with your children 
and see their joy as they decorate the tree with their very 
own toys. 

No teacher should be without a tree in her room the week 
before Christmas. A little foreign child who did not even 


know what a Christmas tree was, 
told me she just felt like loving 
everybody when she looked at the 
tree in Miss C.’s room at schoo 


teacher, didn’t haveatree. Thin 
how much joy Miss B. could ha, 
given that little one if she hai! 
only thought. Any teacher havin 
common Manila drawing paper an 
crayons and a little real love for h« 
pupils can have a Christmas tree 
For the first week a colored paper chai 
can be made. The different colored paper 
can be made with crayon, but a package o 





make enough chain for a dozen trees and 
the cost is only ten or fifteen cents. Cu 
the paper in half inch strips and give ea 

pupil five or six strips and a little paste an 
have them fold one end of a strip over th: 
other end and paste. 








through the ring made an 
paste the ends of that in th 
same way as the first. Con 


‘inue until all the strips ar 
ised. The teacher could cor 
1ect each pupil’s together s 
is to make a long chain. Thi- 
chain, carried out in red an: 


ek seacoast green paper, makes a prett) 


decoration for pictures. 














can be made. 
from a pattern on Manila paper, and 
colored brown with crayon, or coul: 
be cut out of brown constructio: 
paper and a red collar pasted on. 

For the second week horns can bh: 
drawn and cut out. These should b: 
colored in alternate strips of red an: 
yellow, and can be done either from 
pattern or freehand according t 
whether the children have had am 
drawing beforehand. Brownies trace: 
from a pattern and gaily colored mak 
pleasing and attractive decoratio: 
when placed in the boughs of a tre 

For the third week a Noah’s ark may be drawn an: 
colored, the roof being red, the body brown and the boa 
green, with outline in black. It should be afterward cu 
out. The pattern of the engine given could be traced an: 
cut out of red paper or colored to suit the child’s tast< 
FRANCES M. CLAUSEN 
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She didn’t know why Miss B., her 


assorted colored kindergarten paper woul! 


Next slip a new strij) 


Also, the first week, the Teddy Bear 
This could be made 
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Christmas Trees 
I suppose other No. 1 rooms make Christmas trees. }} £4 ; 
But oh! are theirs as beautiful as ours? Do their hearts Of my sixty-four pupils I 
swell and thrill over the making as ours do? And do they . 
hold their breaths (as we do) when they put in some es- had at least thirty who never 
pecially grand candle or popcorn ball? 
Let me tell you how we make ours. First, we mark cleaned theirteeth. Now every 
around a cardboard pattern of a tree on green wall paper, - 
cut out and mount on a sheet of white paper, writing our one cleans his teeth and tries 
names below. These are put carefully away and for several 
was, days, at various times, we cut out all sorts ofprettythings | tg follow the instructions on 
=~ from catalogues and magazines and save them in envelopes. 
t the There may be a bracelet for sister, & brush for father, x 
“ a muff for mother, a rattle for baby, but always there is the pledge cards. | have al 
» her something for every member of our respective families. . 
hin And then—some day our trees are given out and we | Feady found an improvement 
ave trim them just as we please. Teacher shows us how and } , 5] 
hac! gives each one a silver star to paste at the top of the tree. | in both the work and health.’ 
vin: We paste our best things on and put in candles, and Jf 
and chains, popcorn strings and balls with crayolas. We are | (Estella Dunlap, Vanderbilt, Pa.) 
r he so happy that we sometimes laugh right out loud. | 
ree When we are all finished, teacher gets her box of thumb 
hai tacks and each child in his turn takes up his tree. Teacher || This extract is from a typical letter — 
co! Wf and they look wo pretty. And when Christmas comes we J the kind we are getting from teachers 
ould take them home and hang them on our own Christmas trees. all over the country telling of their 
a CERIDWEN SAMUEL experiences. 
ul aoe Tah ae eee ee Se 
? Ornaments that Children can Make for the Probably your experience has been of 
the Christmas Tree | the same sort. 
striy) Cover triangles, circles and squares with gold paper or } : - " ah 
and tin-foil and suspend by a black thread. If you. have not yet joined be ith us - 
th Use different colored tissue paper. Cut oblongs of the this Good Teeth- -Good Health” cam- 
on diferent colors. Cut “fringe” (narrow slits) at the ends paign, please consider that our class- 
ar of the oblongs. In the centre place a piece of cotton or room helps are at your command. 
con crushed tissue. Roll the fringed oblong about it and tie 
r Ss each end with thread or ribbon just above the fringe. Sus- —The trial tubes of Ribbon Dental 
This pend by a thread or tinsel cord tied about the middle. C lossant tasting and eficieat 
and Fold fans from colored squares or oblongs. Sew the oe Pree eg ANS CincreRt, 
tty folds together for the fan handle and suspend by a thread. quickly aid in the formation of that 
Cut stars from red, gold or silver paper. Paste them to necessary twice-a-day habit. And the 
sear small cardboard circles and hang on the tree. | pledge cards by way of a reminder. 
ade Make chains, “sweet peas” and shirrings of colored 
anc ‘issue paper and hang on the tree. ’ He. . : : 
ul Cut birds from gilt, silver or colored paper, paste them ; og _ y ida et a eee 
‘ion upon a small square or oblong of cardboard (to make them or Iree trial tubes and ple ge cards. 
stiff) and hang by a thread. Or you may use . the coupon Jn any 
| be Cut chickens, turtles and fish from colored or gilt paper. other educational journal in which this 
| be _ Make a silver star, a golden ball or a paper doll dressed advertisement appears. 
and in white tissue for the top of the tree. 
m a Make pretty foldings of colored paper squares and sus- Send the coupon to-da 
t pend by threads. | P y: 
un) Cut stockings freehand, color them and hang on the tree. . 
ced Make little baskets and cornucopias of colored paper. COLGATE & CO. 
ak. Fill with paper flowers and hang on the tree. 
on Cut bells from gold, silver, red and orange paper and Dept. 80, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
ec suspend by threads. 
Wn Use heavy paper. From patterns, cut Teddy bears and Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — | 
0 Santa Claus and hang on the tree. luxurious, lasting, refined. | 
cu MaupE M. Grant MIS EX ee 
ne 
te (Continued from page 643) COLGATE & CO., Dept. 86 
| 3)165 4)172 6)192 5)160 199 Fulton Street, New York 
5X 50 = 4 of 80 = 4 of 100 = Please send me without charge trial tubes and pledge cards for 
3 of 60 = 2 of 120 = i of 80 = ' Number of Scholars ... .. ST Average Age 
Friday + diol 
4 of 120 = Schoo } 
John had 120 marbles and he gave 3 of them to his little | Name of Teacher... 





brother. How many did he give to his brother? 


' P.O. Address. . 
$ of 120 = 2x 
1 of 120 = 3x 
+ of 160 = 3 xX 
4 of 200 = 3x 
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Around the Year 
Atice E. ALLEN 
IV 
The Month of Light and Song 


Let’s get all the light and song into our school-rooms we possibly 
can, this Christmas Season. Let’s begin the first week by ringing 
Bells —in all the sweet little ways that suggest themselves to us. 
However faintly and imperfectly, the Christmas Bells will suggest ‘‘ The 
Song the Angels Sang.” So, for the second week let us have Songs. 
For the third, let’s light up with all the Candles we can find — imag- 
inary, maybe, or paper ones, or we may be Candles ourselves, ‘‘ shining 
in the dark.” And as the Bells on earth echo the Song in the sky, 
even so the Candles reflect the light of the Christmas Star. So, for the 
fourth week, let its radiance fill our rooms and hearts! 

It will be seen that several of the little verses, etc., have the same 
name. This indicates that, if desired at the end of the month, they 
may be used together as one exercise. 

First Week 
Subject — Bells. 
Motto—TI heard the bells on Christmas Day! 


— Longfellow 


Morninc Sonc — “ At CuristTMAs” 
(Set to music, elsewhere in this issue) 


All the bells ring at Christmas, 
At Christmas, at Christmas, 
All the bells ring so clear and true, 
That little joy-bells in my heart ring too, 
At Christmas, at Christmas! 


THE BELLS 
Swinging 
O’er the hill; 
Ringing 
Sweet and still; 
Bringing 
Peace, good will — 
Hark, the soft and silvery chime 
Of the Bells at Christmas Time! 


A SONG AND A BELL 
A Song in heaven, 

A Bell on earth, 
Are telling again 

A Baby’s birth — 
Glory in heaven, 

Good Wil on earth! 


Dornc Its Brest 
In a chime of bells 
So sweet and clear, 
The song of the Angels 
You can hear — 
As if each little glad-hearted bell 
The story of Christmas tried to tell! 


Ir 


If I were a Bell —a little Christmas Bell, 
I’d fill my little corner with such a silvery spell 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


That all the bells should listen and all the bells should ch me, 
A-wishing everyone on earth, a “Merry Christmas Time!” 


Second Week 
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REAL CHRISTMAS BELLS ’ 
(Exercise for several children) 
We’re Christmas Bells — one, two, three, four, 
Six, ten, twelve, twenty — maybe more 
All decked with scarlet holly; 
When Christmas comes so hale and bluff, 
You'll find we haven’t tongues enough, 
Though they’re so brisk and jolly, 
To tell of all the joy and mirth 
With which he fills the big round earth; 
For all your little tongues are worth, 
Come, help us, Jack and Polly! 





A Nicut MEssAGE “ie 


I’m the Telephone Bell — ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling! 
I’ve rung up all day just like anything, 

I’ve brought Merry Christmases straight to your ear 
From voices afar and voices a-near; 

Now, I’m so full of Curistmas, I cannot keep quiet, 
But keep “ting-a-ling-ing” in silvery riot, 

And here in the dark Christmas Eve, from my shel! 
“Merry Christmas!” I call to you all by myself! 


A Funny TALE 
. The earth’s a big stocking 
Hanging in space; 
Old Christmas is Santa — 
Smiles on his face. 
He wreathes it with holly and trims it with chimes, 
And fills it way up to the brim with Goop Times! 
How do I know? 
Why, a bell tolled me so! 





Subject — Songs. 
Motto: 
Now, the whole world sends back the song 
Which once the angels sang! 
—Adapted from an old hymi 


- 


There’s a Song in the air! — Holland ‘ 


Morninc Sonc — “ At CuristMas” 
(Music) 
All the winds sing at Christmas, 
At Christmas, at Christmas, 
All the winds sing the whole day through, 
Till “Peace and Good Will,” my heart sings too, 
At Christmas, at Christmas. 





SONGS 


There’s the song of the fire 
When its bright flames dart, 
There’s the song of the Tree 


(Continued on page 650) ~ “ 
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Pears’ Soap is good ‘for boys and everyone—It 
“removes the dirt, but not the cuticle—Pears 


keeps the skin soft. and prevents the roughness 


often caused by wind and weather—constant 





“All rights secured” 
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(Continued from page 648) 


When its soft lights start; 
But better — far better — 
Though both take part — 
Is the song that is sung 
By a cheery heart! 


It HELPs 


So much to do at Christmas, 
His share no one must shirk, 

But is there any reason why 
We can’t sing while we work? 


A CuristTmMas Brrp 


Of songs to be sung 
Earth has so many, 
Of birds to sing them 
Scarcely any! 
What can one little snowbird do? 
Why, just pipe loud enough for two! 


THE BETHLEHEM SONG 
The Song that first the Angels sang 
O’er Bethlehem in radiant flight, 
In many tongues, in many climes, 
All set in rhymes and silvery chimes, 
Is sung a thousand thousand times, 
All up and down the earth to-night! 


Ir 


If I were a Song —a little Christmas Song — 

I’d find my way into a heart that had been silent long; 
I’d sing and sing and sing again my message of good will, 
Until that heart found, after all, it couldn’t quite keep still. 


A CAROL 


(A bit of nonsense for tiny children in coats, hoods, caps, mittens 
and furs.) 


Here we go in a row, 
Carrolling like anything, 
Winds a-blow, b’low zero,— 
"Most too cold to-night to sing! 


Third Week 
Subject — Candles. 
Motto: 
We are little candles burning in the night, 
In the world is darkness, so we must shine, 
You in your corner, and I in mine! 
— Anna B. Warner (Adapted) 


Morninc Sonc — “ At CHRISTMAS” 
(Music) 


All the lights gleam at Christmas, 
At Christmas, at Christmas, 

The candles below, the stars in the blue, 

Till my heart sets a-blazing its love-lights too, 
At Christmas, at Christmas. 


LitTtLeE LIGHTS 


While the songs and the bells 
Tell the Christmas Story, 

Little lights everywhere 
Spread the Christmas Glory! 


Ir 


If I were a candle — a little candle bright, 

I’d shine and shine and shine and shine all through the 
frosty night, 

Until I made my window so very warm and fair 

That all the world would straightway go light candles 
everywhere! 


Dornc 1Ts Brest 


In each candle-flame 
On the Christmas Tree, 
The Star of the Manger 
You can see — 
As if each little light aglow . 
The Glory of Christmas tried to show! 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES 
(For several children, with pretty motions and dance if desired 


Said a little crimson candle to a candle all in green, 

As together on the Christmas Tree their pretty heads did 
lean, 

“With glance so bright and dance so light, let’s try 
just you and me 

To set the night a-light with joy for everyone to see!” 


But somehow all the candles — the dear Miss Netticoats 

They heard the happy whisper — and cleared their sputter) 
throats, : 

With glance so bright and dance so light with all her little 
heart, 

To set the night a-light with joy, each did her little part. 


Their little rays went such a-ways they set the room a-blaze. 

The fire saw and told the wind that in the chimney stays, 

The wind told all the snowflakes, the snowflakes told each 
breeze, 

The breezes told the other fires, the fires the other Trees. 


Old candles told the gold ones, the gold ones told the blue, 

The blue ones told the new ones, till every candle knew. 

With glance so bright and dance so light, on every Christmas 
Tree, 

They set the night a-light with joy for everyone to see. 


The Moon-Man laughed to see them —it was a pretty 
sight — 

Ten million billion candles all dancing in the night! 

The stars rushed out together—with twinkles in’ their 
eyes — 

And for each candle on the earth they lit one in the skies! 


Fourth Week 
Subject — Stars. 
Motto — “There’s a Star in the sky!”” — Holland 


MornincG Sonc — At CHRISTMAS 
(The preceding three stanzas) 
A Lovinc DEED 


A wondrous Star 
Shone like a gem 

Above dear little 
Bethlehem! 


Because that night 
With Mary lay 
A little Baby 
In the hay. 


A Star still shines 
With glory fraught, 

‘*Where’er a loving 
Deed is wrought!” 


DoInc its BEst 


In a happy heart, 
Unselfish, kind, 
The joy of Christmas 
You can find — 
For passing peace and good will along, 
There, Love lights a Star and sings a Song! 
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Do You Tell Stories? Here is the Best Book on 



































the Subject of Story Telling: 


























Story Telling and Stories to Tell 




















By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


FoR THE 











An important volume which will be of vital inter- 








-STORY TELLER 











est to every one who tells stories. It is a working 








text-book in the art and practice of story telling 














for kindergartners, grade teachers or mothers, and 














covers the subject more completely than any book 











heretofore published. 











It gives a new system of story telling as related 














to child psychology. Through telling stories to 














thousands of children and lecturing to students, 





Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 








Miss Bailey has proved that certain types of stories 











have certain definite relations to the child’s mental 














development. This mind appeal of the story and 














how to make it is described in this book. There 














are also adapted stories, illustrating the story telling chapters, and never before 











combined in any story collection. 

















The book includes story programs covering fifty-two carefully selected interests 











of childhood and including the titles and sources of over one hundred and fifty 











stories. 














This is one of those necessary books that a teacher keeps within easy reach 

















where it is picked up “just naturally’’ when help is needed on the subject. which it 











covers. It will do much to make the story hour more entertaining and more 














thoroughly educational than that period has ever been before. 











Beautifully bound in dark green cloth, stamped with gold. 272 pages. Size, 

















54 x 7 inches. Price, postpaid, $1.50 





























SONGS FOR CHILDREN 

















By DORA I. BUCKINGHAM 














Western State™Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















A new book of delightful songs written by Mrs. Buckingham for use in her 











own work with little children. Miss Lucy Gage, who writes the Foreword for this 











book, states :— 














“The author of these verses and melodies has found the way to'the heart of childhood. She 














has appreciated all its moods and expressions and has succeeded in being able to mirror them in 











this volume of songs which ring true in their simplicity and sincerity. 








“Each and all have been tested and reconstructed in the light of the response of the child 











who turns as naturally to these poetic interpretations of his interests as the flower to the sun. 











In them he finds reflections of himself in thought and form, and through them he cannot but 











sense the beauty and goodness of life.” 











The book contains thirty-three songs. Bound in boards and cloth with 











decorative cover design. Size, 9} x 12}. 

















Price, postpaid, $0.75. 
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In Bethlehem Long Ago 
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(Continued from page 641) 
“Santa Claus has been here!” All the 
boys and girls wake up and before them 
is a toy that Santa has brought them. 
The toys act out their names and every 
boy or girl who guesses the right one on 
the first or second guess may be a toy 
the next time. If they do not guess 
correctly, they must bea boy or girl again. 


SANTA CLAus GAME 


If played out-of-doors, where there are 
trees, every player has a tree as his home. 
Santa is outside. If played indoors the 
chalk marks must represent our trees. 

We wade about in the deep snow until 
someone says—‘“‘Who comes here?” 
Everyone shouts — ‘‘Santa Claus” — and 
runs to his home, and Santa finds a home 
oo, if he can. Whoever is left out be- 
comes the next Santa. 


THE SNOWBIRD 


The snow bird is a handkerchief with 
a knot tied in it so it can be handled a little 
easier. 

All the players are in a group — one 
player takes the snow bird and is chased 
by a second player. The one who has 
the snow bird passes it quickly to some- 
one else, and this one then is followed by 
the chaser. The snow bird is passed 
quickly back and forth among the players, 
all of whom are moving. When the 
chaser touches the one carrying the snow 
bird, the one touched becomes the chaser. 
The snow bird is sent high into the air 
and whoever catches it as it comes down 
is the runner for the next game. 

We played this all winter, even when 
the snow was on the ground. We always 
continued running after the game until 
we were indoors again so that no one of us 
would get chilly. 


CHRISTMAS AT GRANDPA’S ON THE FARM 


We have the jingling bells, the big bob 
sleigh is at the door. We put on all the 
warm clothes we can and two by two 
forming the long bob sleigh, with the 
sleigh bells in the lead, we are off to the 
farm. 

When we arrive, we visit the barnyard 
family first, and we see the cows, chickens, 
horses, sheep, turkeys, ducks, dog and 
the cat. (The music shows the different 
thythms and we do them all.) We take 
off our wraps and get warm. It is dinner 
time; and we have oh —such good things 
to eat; Each one of us represents one 
of the things we had to eat, and as I tell 
about the dinner, each one, when his 
name is mentioned, turns around quickly. 
If he is asleep and doesn’t hear, he has to 
go in our jack-pot in the middle. 

A — nap after dinner refreshes all 
of us, then it is time for some games. 


MEN WHO MAKE THE WORLD 

Men who make the world of to-day are 
making The Youth’s Companion what it is 
to-day. It is very much more than The 
Companion you may remember; no higher 
in purpose, but more lavish in material — 
larger and improved with special Family 
Pages, Boys’ Pages; Girls’ Pages, and a 
constant supply of serials and shorter 
stories. 

Pye subscribers who send $2.00 for the 

Y-two issues of 1914 will receive free 
the remaining issues of 1913, and a copy 
of The Companion Practical Home Calen- 
, dar in addition. 





Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


SIS FF 


KERR 


pp at least hig worth and I will mail you outen Bulletin one year FREE. Then 
if you are not pleased let me know and I will return your money, allowing all as a present. 
Borders, each 5c. Suabonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
urkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Holly ; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 5c. Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
fellow ; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse: Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant ; Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Goose; Hen; Rooster ; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive ; Steamer ; Buffalo ; Indian. 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 
Calendar; Fir pappeee Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15¢; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inche Ss, 60c; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 
25c; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set 10c. 
Colored Chalk. Vey best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stenging Powder, bag 10c. 


@) Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 
















Teachers’ Bulletin, one year................... $ .25 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 1.00 


Any primary or rural teacher may send me a one dollar 
money order for Latta’s Book for Teachers—the revised and 
enlarged’ book—and receive Teachers’ Bulletin FREE; then 
report to me, if not satisfied, and I will return the dollar, 
allowing all as a present. Isn't this fair? 


Remember that all the helps of this first column are printed 
in Latta’s Book for Teachers, which also contains many other 
splendid helps. Buy them separately if you wish, but I have 
suggested a much wiser investment for service and economy. 





41 New Paper Cutting Designs.......... 15c Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10c 
33 Construction Patterns on Cardboard...5% 12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper poses 1Se 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard....20c New Primary Arithmetic Cards.........+. 15e 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted..........- 15e 25 Public School Report Cards........... 10¢ 
50 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9 inches. -20c 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
40 Large Drawings to Color......... c¢ Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, ,5e 25 Prize C ards, good for any subject...... 10c 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inc! hes....10¢ Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color.........++0-- Letters and Figures, ¥%-inch, on cards....25c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings...........1 Letters and Figures, 4 in. on cards......30c 
8 Animal Drawings for Making Toy Se Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25¢ 
20 Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades...25c 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15 c 16.Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25c¢ 
8 Intermediate Language Pictures.......+2 20¢ 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15c 
12 Conventional Borders to Color.......... 8c 16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15¢ 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color.......... 15¢ 12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color............ 15¢ Re ading and Phonics in Primary Grades. .25c 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings......8c Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15c; 2 doz..25c 
Hints and Devices for Teachers...........20¢ 12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day .25¢ 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers..... 10c Large Outline Maps of U. S. io Charts, 

16 Drawings, 6x9 in. for Farm Stories.... 8c Ps Se 6 ere .20¢ 
Letters and Figures to Color, 1 in. high..12c Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 


Script Letters and Figures to color, 2 in..15c Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve, 
Black Letters and Figures to cut up, 1 in.20c Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill; Gleaners; 
50 Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on paper..10c Angelus ; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...6° 


ADDRESS, JOHN LATTA, BOX 20, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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Short-Story Writing 
COURSE of forty lessons in the One student writes: I know that 
history, form, structure, and you will be pleased when I tell you 
writing of theShort-Storytaught ¢hat J have just received a check for 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of $125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
Lippincott’s Magazine. morous story. They ask for more. 


Story-writers must be made as well > 
as born; they must master the details I am feeling very happy, and very 


2. ’? 

of construction if they would turn a to Dr. Esenwein. 
their talents to account. We also offer courses in Photo- 

May we send you the names of stu- a. Writing, Versification and 
dents and graduates who have suc- Postics, Journalism; in all over One 
ceeded? And the success their letters Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
prove is practical. It means recog- ofthem under professors in Harvard, 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors. colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 








Dr. Esenwein |THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 
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Daily Lesson Plans 


December 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
First Week 

Monday Tell the story of ‘The Old Woman and Her 
Pig,” for reproduction. 

Tuesday Dramatize above story. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Tell the story of “The Fir Tree,” for 
reproduction. 

Friday Reproduce the above. 


Second Week 

Monday Story of “Why the 
Lose Their Leaves.” 

Tuesday Reproduce the above story. 

Wednesday Story of “The Golden Cobwebs.”’ 

Thursday Reproduce the above. 

Friday Memorize a short. poem, containing the 
sentiments of the season. 


Evergreens Never 


NATURE STUDY 
First Week 
Monday Study of the horse. 
istics. 
Tuesday Horse. Compare with other animals. 
Wednesday Horse. Of what use to us? 
Thursday Cow. Size, colors, parts of the body. 
Friday Cow. Hoofs, Compare with those of sheep. 
Teeth. Compare with those of sheep. 


Monday Cow. Food and shelter. 
Tuesday Cow. Products. 
Milk and cream. 
Butter and cheese. 
Beef and veal. 
Relation of the farmer and the milkman. 
Relation of farmer and grocer. 
Wednesday Cow. Products continued. 
Fat for candles. 
Glue from hoofs. 
Leather. 
Hair for plaster. 
Fertilizers (bones). 
Combs, buttons, etc., from horns. 
Thursday Study of evergreen trees. 
Show a branch of white pine and southern yellow 
pine. Compare. 
Friday Evergreens. Norway pine. Special discus- 
sion of height, bark, needles and cones. Use. 
Third Week 
Monday Cranberry. Have a specimen for - each 
pupil and sketch the plant on the blackboard. 
Tuesday Cranberry. Tell-all you can from observa- 
tion of specimen. 


Habits and character- 


Wednesday Cranberry. Continue above. Study of 
the plant. Where found? 
Thursday Cranberry. Cut open. Observation. 


Friday Cranberry. Seeds, cavities, position of seeds. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Cranberry. Tell all the ways in which 
cranberries can be prepared for use. 

Tuesday What pets have you? 

Wednesday A conversation lesson about our pets. 

Thursday What winter birds have you seen? 

Friday A talk about winter birds. Tell about their 
food and shelter. 


DRAWING 
First Week 
Monday Paper cutting of a sheep. 
Tuesday Paint a pine tree. 
Wednesday Paint a candle and candlestick. 


Thursday Paint a pair of red mittens on a string. 
Friday Paint bubbles and a pipe. 


Second Week 

Monday Cut narrow strips of red and green paper 
Make chains. 

Tuesday Using a pattern, let pupils trace and cut 
out red stars. 

Wednesday Same as above, only cut out green stars 

Thursday String stars, alternating red and green. 

Friday Paint a landscape. Blue sky, snow and pin 
tree. 


Third Week 

Monday Make a match scratcher. Cut a colored 
picture from a fashion plate. Mount on a pretty 
card with an oblong of sandpaper near the bot 
tom of the card. Tie at the top with a ribbon 

Tuesday Complete the above. 

Wednesday Make a cornucopia. 

Thursday Paint a fireplace. 

Friday Paint a bulging Christmas stocking with toys 
showing at the top. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Paint a Christmas tree. Add candles 
Tuesday Paint skeleton figures dancing around a 
Christmas tree. 
Wednesday Paint two red stockings hanging from 
a fireplace. 
Thursday Paint a hektographed picture of Santa 
Claus. 
Friday Paint a hektographed picture of Santa and 
his reindeer. 
, SEAT Work 
First Week 
Monday Give each pupil an envelope containing ten 
words printed and the same in script. Match 
Tuesday Same as above. Different words. 
Wednesday Give each pupil a page of an old maga- 
zine. With pencil underline familiar words 
Thursday Cut out colored circles and squares for 
design work. 
Friday Use above in making designs. 


Second Week 

Monday Write child’s first name on desk with chalk. 
Outline with lentils. 

Tuesday Same as above. 

Wednesday Let pupils make first name with letter 
boxes. 

Thursday Cut out pictures from old magazines {or 
Christmas scrap books. 

Friday Continue above. 


Third Week 
Continue cutting pictures and paste in scrap books 


Fourth Week 

Monday Continue above. 

Tuesday Complete scrap books. 

Wednesday Copy “Merry Christmas” on desks with 
lentils. 

Thursday Make “Merry Christmas” on desks with 
letters in letter boxes. 

Friday With colored crayons make pictures of what 
you’d like for Christmas. 


ARITHMETIC 
First Week 
Monday Count by 3’s to 18. 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Same as above. Individual 
(Continued on page 656) 
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64 %, SS Christmas joys for the children are prolonged by these books, 
LOW ‘ and every other interest of the year given richer meaning. 

A Little Book of Well-known Toys. By Jenness M. 


, Braden, Author, Lecturer, Teacher. Two color plates b 
n paper. Crepe Paper Rope Broies, Avie : plates by 


(In preparation.) 








string. 






























and cut ‘ Basketry ‘oe Zoo. By R. G. Jones and Teresa Weimer. 
en star The Four Wonders. Corton, Woot, Liven, Six. Elnora 
— A New Art Work A E. Shillig. Color and line drawings by Bonnibel Butler. .80 
ind pin For the Little Folks ; Holland Stories. By Mary E. Smith, Author of Eskimo 


Stories. Color and line drawings by Bonnibel Butler. .50 
Andersen’s Best Fairy Tales. Andersen (Henderson). 
Poster pictures by Henderson. 45 


Old Fashioned Fairy Tales. Marion Foster Washburne. 
Poster pictures in colors by Margaret Ely Webb. 45 


colored 
a pretty é 
the bot 


; Japanese Fairy Tales. [First, Seconp Series. Teresa 
»bon 


Peirce Williston. Color plates by Sanchi Ogawa -50 


? Lucita: A Child’s Story of Old Mexico. Ruth Gaines. 
f Color and line drawings by Maginel W. Enright. -50 





Z Nature’s Wonder Lore. (THe Littte KING AND THE 
Ay First step teaches form values, fosters the Princess True.) Mary Earle Hardy. Line drawings by 


creative instinct and develops patience y prong ay nn el i 
4 8 2 ‘ A Christmas Carol. Dickens (West). Line drawings by 
in detail work Milo K. Winter. 35 


The Water-Babies. Kingsicy (Hiestand). Line drawings 
by Will Carqueville. 245 


4  § Little Lives of Great Men. Cromwett, by Hathaway; 
; a Napo.eon, by Hathaway; LINcoLn, by Mace. Line drawings 
and portraits. Price, each 35 


Send for full list of Supplementary Readers 


Rand McNally & Company 
Chicago. New York 
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res for NO MONEY DOWN—13 CENTS A DAY 
Before you spend 
( even $10 for a type- 
4 writer get our offer 
halk on an Oliver Visible. 
chalk 
EXTRAORDINARY 
PRICE 
letter Our price is far be- 
low anything hereto- 
; fore attempted on a 
les for standard machine. 
— j RENT MONEY 
j 4 $4.00 a month or 13 
‘ cents a day is all you 
ks The third step illustrates the possibilities in ‘ need. Thisis the reg- 
crepe paper for school training f ular rental charge for a Typewriter of this quality. 
Dennison’s Rope ( Circular gives complete information regard- 7 LIFE GUARANTEE 
ing the ame © he ony es = to teach = = we y Each machine is guaranteed during its entire life against defect 
B - | of material or workmanship. 
5 with Dennicon eManufacluing Se HALF AN HOUR TO LEARN 
TRE TAG MAKERS Our instruction book is so clear and the typewriter so simple 
; with Boston F, ~~ Ape “po a. Am. St. Louis that half an hour is ample time to learn to operate the machine. 


There is no red tape. We simply send you the typewriter to uy, 
and if you want it, you pay us $4 a month; if not, we takeit ba 
No salesman, no collectors, no chattel mortgages—no red tape. 

Send your name and address to-day for our interesting cata- 
logue and full details of this most remarkable selling offer which 
has been accepted already by over 15,000 people. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 (163) NORTH MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 
pe .FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
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(Continued from page 654) 
Thursday Arrange different objects in groups of 
ees. 
Friday Continue above. 


Second Week 

Monday Count by 4’s to 20. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Same as above. 

Thursday Recognition of numbers 0 and 1, both 
written and print. 

Friday Pupils write above figures on board and then 
make them freehand, with lentils at their seats. 


Third Week 

Monday Recognition of figures 2 and 3. 

Review 0 and 1. 

Place 0, 1, 2 and 3 upon the board in a mixed 
order. Each pupil take pointer and name 
each figure as he points to it. Have cards 
upon which the above numbers, cut from 
calendars, are pasted. Hold them up rapidly 
before the class, to be correctly named. Have 
individual work. Let pupil doing best work 
act as teacher by holding up the cards. 

Tuesday Print 1, 2, 3 and 0, on small cards, one 
number on each. Pupils draw and give name. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Same as above. Allow pupil to retain 
each card he names correctly. See who can get 
the most. 

Friday Recognition of numbers 4 and 5. 


Fourth Week 
Monday At the blackboard write 2’s, following a 
copy made by the teacher. 
Tuesday Write 3’s at the blackboard. 
Have all work barge. 





—_ 
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Wednesday Write 2’s and 3’s at the board. 





Thursday Write 4’s at the board. 
Friday Write 5’s at the board. 
Music 
First Week 
Monday Teach by rotea Christmas Carol. Sing song 
several times while pupils listen. Then while 


you sing, let the pupils hum the air softly. 
Tuesday Same as above. Let pupils repeat word; 
slowly and distinctly. Drill upon difficult o: 
unusual words, 
Wednesday Pupils are now ready to sing both words 
and melody. Work for soft, sweet head tones 
Thursday ‘Teach new song about Christmas Bells. 
Friday Continue above. 


Second Week 

Monday Teach by rote a Christmas Tree song. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Continue above. Have an “orchestra” 
by letting part of the pupils hum the melody or 
sing “loo” softly while the rest sing the words 
Have solos, duets or quartettes, by letting one, 
two or four pupils run to the front of the room 
and sing. 

Thursday Santa Claus song by rote. 

Friday Continue above. 


Third Week 

Monday Teach a Christmas song by rote. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete above song. 

Thursday Review all Christmas songs. 

Friday Ear training. Sing phrases of Christmas 
songs with “loo.” Pupils sing same phrases 
with correct words. 

(Continued on page 659) 
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The Youths 
Companion 


As it is to-day | 
is the Best Christmas Present 
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%, 


Give it to whom you will, you will find all the family looking for it. It 
is more than fifty-two brimming issues of the finest reading the world offers 
—it is an influence for all that is best in home and American life. 


For 1914 there are Nine Great Serials promised, besides 250 shorter stories and great articles by famous men and 
women. The Family Page, the Boys’ Page, the Girls’ Page, the Editorial Page, the Doctor’s Corner, and a thousand 
bits of humor make the year delightful. ‘There is no Christmas Present like it for any one in any home at any price. 


REMEMBER—FIFTY-TWO TIMES A YEAR—NOT TWELVE 
CAUULOAUODUUOAAEVVAGANAOOOOUOUUUULSNAGANOQGQUUUUAOEEOOOGEOUE0OCUQOOOUOOLONAREOOOOUOOOOUOUORNAAAOBUOLLOGGGOOOUOUOUOUAUOGAOOOOONO000SOOOUOUEOUEOGOGONOOGOOOOOOOUUEROGOGEOOOOOO OOOO TEEGGGLOUOOOUUOOEDASAEOOOOEOO SAS GEGUAA TOU NATTA 


Christmas Present Coupon 


This coupon or the name of this publication sent with $2.00 for The Youth’s Companion for 1914, 


entitles the new subscriber to 


1. All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1913 including those containing 


the opening chapters 


of Homer Greene’s remarkable serial, “The Albino.’ 


2. The Companion Practical Home Calendar for 1914. — 
3. All the issues of The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1914—now until Jan., 1915, all for $2.00. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 











THE FLAG IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Love of country is fundamental to 
good citizenship and love of country can 
be developed in the child’s heart by no 
means more effectively than by the appeal 
of the national flag. A school without a 
flag is like a church without a Bible. 
It lacks the very essential on which its 
entire work should be based. The pur- 
pose of public education is to make good 
citizens and good citizenship implies a 
love of country and a devotion to the flag 
of the country beside which all other 
affections become secondary. 

The story of the “Man Without a 
Country” should be familiar to every 
school boy and girlin the land. Reverence 
for the flag cannot be taught by words 
and song alone, The appeal of the starry 
emblem is essentially the appeal to the 
imagination and the feelings through the 
eye. If your school has not a school flag 
you have been remiss in your duty as a 
teacher of American youth. The Mail 
Order Flag Company, of Anderson, In- 
diana, whose advertisement appears on 
another page of this paper, has developed 
a co-operative plan by which any teacher 
can enlist the interest of the pupils in a 
manner that will secure a school flag with 
little expense. Get a flag. 
















gi” What an Advantage to Your Pupils ! 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY— The erriam Webster 


This new creation is far more than a collection of words giving only the 
spelling, pronunciation, and definition. The type matter is equivalent to 
that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. These few illustration of tools suggest 
the vast amount of accurate, concise, authentic information it contains. 
Answers all kinds of questions, including art, astronomy, botany, 
geography, music, nautical terms, synonyms, zoology, etc. 
More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. Over 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
12,000 Bi phical Entries. Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engra- 
Nearly 30,000 Seographical Subjects. vings. The only dictionary with the new 
Thousands of r References. divided page, * A Stroke of Genius,” 


ANASODSS0VNHHH0AONNRAA ANNI OCRCENASAUUUUSRDUOUTSNEENSSHSOUCAQUASAOEUANSHSASSOL AAA 


The schoolbooks of the country follow the Merriam-Webster system 
of diacritical marks. 

of REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editi 

of “Jack” copyrighted by ©. A. Coulomb, Ph. s 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Fpiror, Prrmary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


December means Christmas in school as well as out and 
no one would for a moment suggest that we can make too 
much of Christmas. But it is a question whether it is 
wise to study and arrange Christmas plays weeks, and even 
months, before the day arrives. You may say that this 
is necessary if the play is to be well presented and any 
other work done during December. Surely the answer 
is obvious; you have chosen too elaborate a play for the 
capacities of your children and your school-room. Either 
select a simpler one, or, if your class is one of several in a 
building, collaborate with the other teachers, so that only 
a portion of the Christmas program falls to the share 
of each one. The most delig!‘ful of all programs, both 
. to children and spectators, are tie ones the pupils arrange 
themselves, out of the stories and verses they already 
know, and without too much premeditation. It is a con- 
stant struggle to-day to keep our children natural, simple 
and genuine when almost every condition of their lives 
tends to sophistication. But surely Christmas is not Christ- 
mas unless we can keep it in the spirit of genuine good 
fellowship. You cannot do this if children and teacher are 
weary with long rehearsals. After all, there is no story so 
appropriate or beautiful for the Christmas season as the 
Christmas story, and no music so lovely as the old carols. 
If your program consists of nothing else, it can hardly 
fail to be a success if reverently given. Such an exercise 
need not be planned until a few days before it is given. 
Here is one that was presented last year in the Francis 
W. Parker School of Chicago. It seems to us quite ideal 
for its purpose. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE FOR THE LiTT1E CHILDREN 


Why do Bells for Christmas Ring? Root 


Kindergarten to Fourth Grade 


The Birth of Christ St. Luke 2: 7-16 


First Grade Child 
As Joseph was a-Walking 


English Carol 
Group, First and Second Grades 


Ye Shepherds, Arise Reinecke 
Fourth Grade 

Twenty-Third Psalm 
Miss Walker 

O Little Town of Bethlehem Phillips Brooks 
Third Grade 

Christmas Carol Christina Rossetti 
Second Grade 


O Come, Little Children 
Second Grade to Fourth 
Christmas Song Gade 
Third and Fourth Grades 
And in the words of Tiny Tim, “God bless us, every one.” 


German Folksong 





“Experimental Pedagogy” 


Among psychologists there is much difference of opinion 
as to the value of experimental psychology for the teacher 
in general. Teachers, however, are giv ing a good deal of 
thoughtful consideration to the subject, as is proved by the 
appointment of a clinical psychologist by the School Board 
of Los Angeles, and Professor Newman insists that experi- 
mental pedagogy is the most important field for the psy- 
chologist, since it will enable the teacher at all times to 


justify his measures and to judge all questions from th: 
pupil’s standpoint. Unlike many psycholegists, Professo 
Newman’s interest centers largely in the normal rathe 
than the subnormal child. His formula for estimatin; 
the child’s intelligence is interesting: 


Work Done 
School Intelligence = 





Energy Expended 


For example, three pupils may have the highest mar! 
(A) in solving an arithmetical problem, but one did it i1 
three minutes, another in thirty minutes, and the thir: 
in sixty minutes. All three had the same highest mark 
Which is the brightest? Or in memorizing a poem al 
three receive mark A, but one needs three repetitions, 
another thirty and another sixty repetitions. Who is the 
brightest? 

Some of Professor Newman’s conclusions are a little 
surprising. After much experiment he is convinced that 
the popular notion that the child’s memory is superior 
to that of the adult isa delusion. On the contrary, the child 
needs more time and more repetitions in memorizing than 
the adult. Thus, an adult needed ten repetitions to 
memorize a series of twelve nonsense syllables, and a Schoo! 
child needed sixty-three repetitions to memorize the same 
series. Of course, there is a falling off after maturity in 
the capacity to learn new and disconnected facts, but 
this inability must not be taken as a characteristic of 
anything except the commencement of the disabilities of 
age. 

Certainly teaching as a profession is far more interesting 
and even exciting, when the teacher has a little of the 
investigator’s spirit, is something of an experimental peda- 
gogue. 





Still Defective 


Improvements in text-books and courses of study have 
multiplied, yet in some respects teachers still find then 
defective. One superintendent of schools, for example 
claims that they still lack definiteness, that the essential! 
and the non-essential are not sharply defined. In the 
hands of a skillful teacher this does not matter greatly 
but if the teacher is a person of small experience anc 
limited knowledge, the results are less happy. ‘As a boy 
in Illinois,” says he, “I learned that Mt. Wachusett wa: 
one of the great and high mountains of North America and 
that Montpelier, Vt., was one of its great cities. I d 
not know whether or not my teacher believed these state- 
ments, but Mt. Wachusett was learned as one of the 
two peaks in Massachusetts, and Montpelier as the capita! 
of Vermont. My imagination, I suppose, did the rest 
I do not blame the teacher, but I do blame some one or ones 
wiser and more experienced than she, who should hav« 
selected for her from the geography of North America 
the Minimum Essentials, and have made it a part of her 
work to see that they were taught effectively. It was not 
done when I was a school boy and it is seldom done to- 
day.” 
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(Continued from page 656) 


Fourth Week 

Monday Teach a Christmas song 
containing the Christmas story. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete above song. 

Thursday Individual singing of 
Christmas songs. 
Let each pupil sing the song he 

likes best. 

Friday Review all songs taught 

since September. 


WRITING 
First Week 
Monday Word “has” at the board. 
Tuesday Same as above. Continue 
letting half the school work at 
seats with lentils while other half 
work at the board. 
Wednesday Word “he” at the board. 
Thursday Capital letter “C.” 
Friday Same as above. 


Second Week 
Monday Letter “i.” 
Tuesday Word “is.” 
Wednesday Letter “t.” 
Thursday Word “it.” 
Friday Word “time.” 


Third Week 
Monday Letter “y. 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Word “Merry.” 
Thursday Same as above. 
Friday Same as above. 


” 


Fourth Week 
Monday Word “Christmas.” 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday “Merry Christmas.” 
Friday Same as above. 


— A lady residing in a town of 12,000 
where there is no private primary school 
will co-operate with a _ kindergartner 
Need not have funds. Address Pri- 
MARY EDUCATION. 


— Nearly 50,000 Indian children went 
to school last year, more than half of 
them being educated at Government 
schools. Mission schools cared for 3000, 
and more than 17,000 had so far adopted 
the white man’s ways as to be enrolled 
in regular public schools, according to a 
statement on Indian education, furnished 
by the Indian Office to the United States 
Bureau of Education. 


CHRISTMAS EXCURSIONS ON THE 
INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 
OF CANADA 


Many of our subscribers who desire 
togo to the Maritime Provinces, will be glad 
to know that the Intercolonial Railway of 
Canada will run the usual Christmas 
excursion trains all rail from Boston to 
all points in the Maritime Provinces. 

e rates will go into effect, good to 
leave on Sunday, December 2st and 
Monday 22nd and good for return trip 
until Sunday, January 4, 1914. 

The special rate is the price of one way 
fare, plus $1.00 for the round trip. 

Full particulars can be obtained of 
R. W. Curpman, New England Agent, 


we send you will no 


a Standard U.S. 


are not out one penny. 


colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 


a ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
You can procure them on the 
ome plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 

children, and we will send either Washington’ s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
= and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 

ms or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. &# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG F F = E 
ZFOR YOUR SCHOOL 
Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. 4. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 


mothers. You owe it to yourselves to do this. Fx! see splendid big flag 
cost you one cent e 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE ITE u S heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
ba a Lineoin neon FREE big flag free: 
+“maames Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 55 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the he beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don't wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 





ANDERSON, INDIANA 





ace to Rest and Get W 


SACRED HEART ‘SANITARIUM, "Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations — 17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run-down conditions. Baths and apparatus of Beery descrip- 
tion for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach — Non-Sectarian. 
Write Sister Suverior, or Dr. Stack for Booklet J 
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FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING GET THE 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 














Il. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, .and fun. 

Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 


by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 
I. ah laa — Reynard the 
‘ox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
— scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 


Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 
Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 
sas ZEsop’s Fables Vols. I and 


Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 





2457 Prairie Ave 18 E. 17th St. 





Old South Bidg., ‘Boston, Mass. 





Chicago New York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Francisco 
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Swiss Poster 


Swiss Picture for Blackboard 
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- Rich Red 


Blood 


Is yours if you take HOOD’S SARSA- 
PARILLA, which makes the blood nor- 
mal in red and white corpuscles; relieves 
pimples, boils, scrofula, salt rheum or 
eczema, catarrh, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
nervousness, that tired feeling. 





There is, at the surface, infinite variety of things; 
at the center there is simplicity and unity of cause, 
—Emerson 
The outer surface of the Dixon Pencils are made 
in an almost infinite variety of shapes and colors, but 
at the center they are simple because they con- 
sist mainly of clay an phite. It is in the 
blending of these two inguedenns. however, that lies 


DIXON’S aB2804% PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


Ask your supply committee to get you DIXON’S 
wien buying colored crayons or pe for school 
work. eli your pupils to ask for DIXON’S 

make your wi easier, and the aires & 
better. They have good colors, smooth tte are 
easily sharpened, retain their points well, and pro- 
duce better work. Other teachers prefer DIXON’S. 
You will if you try them. If you will tell us your 
position in the school world, and also mention this 
publication, samples will be sent you. 


MADE IN JERSEY CITY 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 


Jersey City, 
Wed. 
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“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read your character from your handwriting. 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
pe - eapee. hone write and see for yourself. Enclose 
suey bec k if not satisfied. Address G. 
BRAUCHA P, 3583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


=—_— FEF RB EB — 
Christmas Dinners 


300,000 


POOR 
PEOPLE 


Wil be 
supplied by 
The 
Salvation Army 


Throughout the 
United States 


Will you help by 
sending a 
donation, no 
matter how small 





TO COMMANDER 
MISS BOOTH 
118 W. 14th St., New York City 





Grandma Gets One 





West’ 2 Dept. Comm. Estill, 108 N.Dearborn St. Chicago 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


NEw PUBLICATIONS OF THE PENN PuB- 
LISHING COMPANY 


(See pages 600 and 601) 


Among the handsomely bound and 
interesting volumes received from the 
Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
are the following: 


Rocer Pautpinc, GUNNER. By Com- 
mander Edward L. Beach, U.S. N. The 
story tells how a spy on the monitor and 
the agents of a foreign country try to 
discover an invention, in which Roger and 
a young naval officer are interested. 

Nancy Lee’s Sprinc Term. Interest 
and excitement begin for Nancy on the 
first day of her return to Fair Oaks School. 
The spring term and a delightful story 
come to an end all too soon. 

A U. S> MIpsHIPMAN IN THE SovuTH 
Seas. In this story Midshipmen Perry 
and Monroe act through an historic drama 
of a South Sea War. 

MARJORIE ON BEACON HILL. Marjorie 
Philips comes to spend the winter with 
Mrs. Melchin in her home on Beacon Hill, 
in Boston, together with the two little 
mill girls, whom Marjorie helped to release 
from an ignorant and cruel uncle. 

FairH PALMER AT Forpyce HALL. By 
Lazelle Thayer Woolley. Faith Palmer 
has left her two old aunts in their New 
England home to attend a fashionable 
boarding school for girls on the Hudson. 

Vcone Farmer. The story of a 
boy who made good. Clifford Davison 
takes his uncle’s run-down farm, and with 
the help of friends, makes his first year 
on it a success. He finds time also to win 


a prize in a corn-judging contest, play 
baseball and go ice-boating. 
Letty’s TREASURE. is book tells 


of Letty’s life with her adopted mother, 
Mrs. Hartwelt-Jones; and her new sister, 
Mrs. Jones’ child. The “treasure” is 
Letty’s voice, which is remarkable. 

A SENIoR Co-ED. The endeavors of the 
girls of Winifred Lowe’s sorority to raise 
money for repairing the chapter house 
lead to a Colonial Party, much excite- 
ment, and an unexpected ending to their 
quest. 

An Army Boy IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
Don Page and his companion, Harry 
Kearney, are young officers of the Philip- 
pines Constabulary. 

Potty Prentiss Gores A-VISITING. 
Polly and several of her girl friends from 
boarding school visit Washington, D. C., 
to take part in a wedding 

JANE Stuart, Twin. Grace M. Remick. 
Jane Stuart and her brother are fourteen- 
year-old twins. When their mother loses 
her modest property, she accepts the 
offer of a wealthy cousin of a house 
in.a_little seashore town. Jane thinks 
it is hard luck that she has to leave her 
home and her high school, where she is 
very popular, but finds in the new life 
things that more than make up for all 
she has lost. 

THe Mriuionarre. This is the story 
of how, in a little Virginia town, Morgan 
Holt, inheritor of many millions, set out 
to prove his worth, and win for him- 
self the best in life. 

THE Ovtpoor Cuums. By Alice Tur- 
ner Curtis. The story concerns two 
children who live near each other on farms 
situated on the Maine coast. The ad- 
ventures include some with the Indians, 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


$ forse Op Craeins, Minion! Pie Pieces, orien Flare, 
Songs, P , Shadow 


Fave Ta bienux, Pastomimes, pecial Entertainments for 
ee Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
8, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicago 














A few tours 
Go to Europe at Our Expense * few tours 
Write to-day for 


— and programs. 
TOURS, Box H, Wilmington, Delaware 


» CLASS PINS 


Cearany TO You 
HO. 1671 For College, 8: Scheel or sot 
Catelog with atiractive ve prices Tel 
ted Special offer, either = a J a here iI ius 
—_ any three letters and figures, one or a6 > 
STERLING SILVER, S00 e2.; $3,060 SS WP 

Seven ER + ae 160 each ; $1.0 dozen, Lae 
SASTIAN BROS. 289 BASTIAN BLOG. 


ILLINOIS §TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR NURSES 
FOUNDED IN 1880 
Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical in- 
struction and practical training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. 
Favorable applicants must meet the require- 
ments of good health, of age (19-35), and of 
good more! character, having had one year of 
High School instruction or its educational 
equivalent. 
The instruction covers a period of three 
years, including a preliminary course. 
The school catalogue and blanks will be 
sent on application to the Superintendent of 
Nurses, 


arties. 


ITY 


of small 
UNIVE. 
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MARY C, WHEELER, R.N. 
509 Honore Street . - Chicago, Ill. 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


“The Better Kind” 

Cameras and Film Supplies. Enlargements of Sum- 
mer snap-shots make desirable Christmas gifts and 
souvenirs of your travels. No. 2 Brownie Films de- 
veloped at 10c a roll, afl other sizes 15c a roll. Printing 
and Framing at lowest poten. Send us your camera 
work. Send for Price Lis 


F. J. ounRY. School Dept. 

512 Chestnut Street «< - Phitadciphia, Pa, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. {zisioeue matiea 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educatio oks and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffa, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Painte, Crayons, Brasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Giobe , Blackboards, Dictionary a 











8, 
Address to A. J. POUCH & CO., WARREN, 
Mustard 


1UMOTA Ointment 


A MIGHTY QUICK relief in 
HANDY, SANITARY, 

TUBE form for Neuralgia, 
Rileumatism, Lumbago 

Nervous Headache, Chest and 
Throat Colds, etc. Far better 
than the mustard plaster and 
does not blister. Its QUICK 
action will astonish you! En- 
dorsed by Doctors, Nurses and 
thousands of people. Send 
25c (stamps or coin) to-day with your druggist’s name for 
trial tube. You can’t spend 25c to better advantage! 
Have a tube handy when needed. 


ZUMOTA REMEDY Co. 
140 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


12 CENTS 
To introduce our Xmas cata- 
It e to the readers of this paper, we are going to 
ell a Solid Gold Shell Ring set with your lucky Birth- 
stone ora Mexican Diamond for 12 cts. postpaid. Al! 
we ask of you is to show our catalogue to your friends 


Mexican Diamond Co., 25 Mint Arcade, Phila., Pa 


























WE WILL PAY YOU $120.00 


to distribute educational literature. Everything neces- 
sary furnished free. 60 days’ work — spare time can be 





who are still to be found in that locality. 








mployed. UNIV VERSAL HOUSE 
304 Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our r 


* THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” y 


‘ 


of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 


dation. 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 598) 





BOOKS 


SKINNER AND LAWRENCE’S 
DRAMAS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By Ada 
Maria Skinner, St. Agatha School, New 
York City; and Lillian Nixon Lawrence. 
‘loth, 12mo, 176 pages, with illustra- 
ions. Price, 35 cents. New York, Cin- 
innati and Chicago: American Book Com- 
any. 

The little plays in this book for the third 
school year are derived largely from well- 
<nown prose and poetical selections of 
iigh literary quality. Among them are 
adaptations from Kate Greenaway, 
Thomas Hood, Laura E. Richards, 
Lydia Maria Child and John Ruskin. 
[he plays may either be acted by the 
hildren, or be used simply as reading 
lessons to aid in securing correct tones 
and natural expression. If memorized 
and presented as plays, the scenery may 
readily be improvised from objects always 
at hand in the school-room. 


LITTLE 


VocaTIons FOR Girts. By Mary A. 
Laselle and Katherine E. Wiley. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 

In spite of the fact that practically 
all vorations and professions are now 
open to women, the average high school 
girl is still very much at the mercy of 
her environment when she leaves school 
and wonders how she shall earn money or 
employ her leisure time. Special train- 
ing or great special aptitude is absolutely 
necessary to-day for success in any 
vocation and the average girl has neither 
the one nor the other. There are a few 
schools, however, that are beginning to 
supply this necessary training and their 
experiments have been so_ interesting 
and so fruitful that every teacher and 
every parent should become familiar 
with them. This book has been prepared 
by the teachers, who have had charge 
of the vocational work in the Technical 
High School of Newton, Mass., and it 
contains definite information concerning 
conditions of work in the more common 
yocations, just the kind of information 
that parents and girls need, but cannot 
often obtain except by hard experience. 
There are chapters on Salesmanship, 
Stenography, Sewing, Cooking, Library 
Work, Domestic Service and the like. 
It is to be hoped that the book will be 
widely read, for it should prove of great 
value to the high school girl and her 
teachers. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 


It will not be fair for many to lay the 
blame on the cook if they begin the Christ- 
mas Dinner with little appetite and end 
it with distress or nausea. The disease 
dyspepsia indicates a bad stomach, that is 
a weak stomach. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
gives the stomach vigor and tone, creats 
appetite, and makes eating the pleasure 
it should be. 





GRADE TEACHERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CRITIC TEACHERS FOR 
NORMAL SCHOOLS wanted every day of the year at good salaries and in the 
best schools. 10,700 positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,”’ 
sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., or Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. 





Register Now! 


THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY 


MARION, IND. 


It pays—to pay—to get — more pay. 








POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS 


Write us your qualifications. 
Free Literature. Address 














The Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
mcy for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. 
CHAMLES W. MULFORD, Proxrietor - - 


Agency . 
Services free to school officials. 


353 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 





Established 33 years. Operates locally and nationally. 1000 teachers 
needed. Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations 
205 D 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Ceasar.” Register Now! 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ™ coston. mass. 


Has first class vacancies now. Recommends on employer’s request. Teachers and officers for public and private 
schools, normal and technica] schools, colleges and universities. Register now for the season of 1914-15. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 





120 TREMONT STREET 





Do it Now! Do it Now! 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 
We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. 





No fee until placed 








WEsTERIN POSITIONS FOR THACHER Ss! 
We are the Agency for securing positions for teachers in Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon 
Washington, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, eee SSN —s 


eemeeeeees ROCKY 17 TEACHERS 


tana and Nevada. WRITE US TO-DAY, for 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 





free Booklet, showing how we place most of our 
teachers outright. We place teachers trom the 
Kindergarten to the University 














HIGH IDEALS AND HIGH PAY 


ARE RELATED AS CAUSE AND EFFECT 


It pays —in dollars — to have hi igh ideals. The teacher urged by high ideals to 


SUCCESSFULLY 
do better work finds herself in demand for 
better schools at better pay. Our training 
will enable you to secure a higher certificate; 
it will give you self -confidente as well as more 
ability, it will make your work easier and free 

you from worry. Think where you might 
be now had you studied with’ us last year. How long have you been in- 
tending to prepare fora better position? You weaken yourself every time 
es fall Oe carry out a good intention. Don’t delay. MAIL COUPON 


TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY 


Our students ma uitions » monthly installments, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text a. each specially prepared for our work, are 
furnished with every enrollment. They are designed solely for the one ‘who 
studies by correspondence. We have fifteen years of successful work to 
speak for us. Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great 
schools —a guarantee of excellence. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO-DAY. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


W LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN 
You Are wrreneares WRITE yous Nase an am 
AOORESS OW AND MAIL TO TH! 
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L__Listening to Melba singing “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” —Haven School, Evanston, Il] ._—_ 


Will there be a Victrola in 
your school this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and not find 
another gift that will add so much to the equipment of 
your school. 





Christmas is the time of all times when the children 
should have music. Christmas, children and music are, 
and always have-been, inseparably associated with every 
thought of Christmas festivities, and it is particularly 
appropriate to bring beautiful music into the lives of the 
children at this time. 


The Victor will be a splendid innovation 
for the Christmas exercises, and the special 
list of records which have just been issued 
for the Christmas season will afford inter- 
esting and instructive entertainment. 

Some day there will surely be a Victor in your 


school. Why not enlist its valuable assistance right 
now ? 


‘Any Victor dealer will gladly 
place the special School Victor in , 
your school on trial,or write to us [Aq 
Victor XXV 


$60 special quotation 204 we will arrange it for you. 
to schools only ‘ 
Ba can be temored ; Ed tional D F ¥ nt 
locked to protectit from dust Victor Talking Machine Co. 
aot ~~ tae Camden, N. J. 


FATT TTT 
Crud . 
































